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Some Current Issues in Guidance’ 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SSUES are born, fizzle or flourish, and 

die. Occasionally, even as Alice in 
Wonderland, one comes across a “grin 
without a cat,” a lingering feeling 
about an issue long since vanished. In 
identifying current issues it is impor- 
tant not to attempt to bag grins when 
one is after cats. 

In the field of physical matter many 
techniques have been developed that 
break down matter into its basic con- 
stituents, that precipitate certain con- 
stituents, that permit experimental 
combinations of elements, that high- 
light by stains, and so on. In a field 
such as guidance, however, techniques 
are less well adapted for breaking 
down, separating, analyzing, experi- 
mentally combining, and highlighting 
constituent elements. In locating 1s- 
sues, one is forced to depend upon one’s 


*A speech given August 6, as one of the All- 
College Lecture Series. 


own experience in guidance situations, 
comprehensive reading in the field, de- 
scriptive and evaluative reports of 
many other experienced people, care- 
ful observation of significant situations 
over the maximum period of time pos- 
sible, and critical evaluation and utili- 
zation of pertinent research data. 

One further difficulty: to those who 
are not sophisticated with respect to a 
field, a distillation of issues may seem 
quite abstract and intangible. In order 
to obviate this difficulty as nearly as 
possible, I shall attempt to present 
many of the issues in the form of illus- 
trations. And because it would be dis- 
honest to pretend that I do not have 
definite biases with respect to the issues 
discussed below, I shall make no ef- 
fort to conceal those biases. 

1. Shall the guidance program be 
geared to all the children or shall it 
concern itself primarily with problem 
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children? ‘This is a slippery issue, al- 
though at first glance it appears to be 
quite simple. Confronted with the 
theoretical choice it embodies, prac- 
tically every educator would agree 
that the guidance program should 
serve every child. Why, then, should it 
even be mentioned, to say nothing of 
being put first? Because it actually 
emerges as an issue in the time expendi- 
ture of every guidance officer every 
day; because it is involved in the ap- 
pointment of every staff member; be- 
cause budgets swing on it; and be- 
cause it is actually basic in one’s philos- 
ophy of education. 

A city in the western half of the 
United States has, for some years, spent 
much thought, held many workshops, 
made many staff changes, reconstructed 
its budget in terms of trying to en- 
sure that every child in the school 
system will have as much close and 
sympathetic understanding and guid- 
ance as possible. Now a new adminis- 
trator takes over. He raises a hue and 
cry about problem children, the tragic 
waste occasioned by delinquency, the 
inadequacy of the overburdened teach- 
ers to deal with problem children, the 
need to center responsibility in psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists adequate 
to deal with some of the severe prob- 
lems which certain children present. 
He restructures the budget to make 
possible the employment of several 
new, expensive specialists who are 
charged with the responsibility of re- 
ceiving and treating children recom- 
mended to them as having severe prob- 
lems. These specialists, impressed with 
their responsibility to be adequate for 


these problem children, urge the teach- 
ers not to assume responsibility in areas 
where they obviously cannot compete 
successfully with the specialists, who 
have had long training. Subtly, the em- 
phasis in the whole system has been 
shifted from guidance for every child 
to therapy for problem children. Guid- 
ance for all children is not so easy to 
dramatize and, strangely, sometimes not 
so easy to sell to a community as is 
therapy for problem children. 

The true issue here is how to keep 
the whole educational program operat- 
ing so that every child is known well 
and sympathetically by at least one per- 
son, how to give the teachers the con- 
sultative help they constantly need in 
order that they may the better un- 
derstand and guide their children at 
the same time that expert resources are 
provided for children who do not seem 
to be developing at their optimum. 

2. Is guidance exclusively a job for 
experts or can it be entrusted to non- 
experts? ‘The new principal of a large 
Eastern high school recently asked for 
recommendations for three additional 
full-time counselors. In discussing his 
plans he remarked that he intended to 
have enough trained counselors so that 
teachers in his system could stay in 
their own field and not meddle in the 
field of guidance. He remarked that in 
his own home when anything went 
wrong with the plumbing he got in a 
licensed plumber, and added that he 
would no more sanction his teachers’ 
attempting to counsel youth than he 
would sanction members of his family 
tinkering with the plumbing. He in- 
tended to have his high school operat- 
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ing on the “most approved” basis, with 
enough trained counselors to take over 
all of the counseling in the school. 

Although trained counselors have an 
indispensable contribution to make, 
this point of view would sadly devital- 
ize the teaching process. 

3. In most situations that enrploy ex- 
pensive experts, should the expert’s em- 
ployment be justified on the basis of 
the number of cases which he can carry 
or should his case load be held to a por- 
tion of his time so that he will have at 
least as large a portion of time to de- 
vote to consultations with teachers con- 
cerning the problems which they have 
in their relationships with youngsters? 
There is a definite tendency in certain 
of the more “progressive” communities 
to employ highly trained experts in the 
field of guidance and then to attempt 
to justify their employment in terms 
of the number of “cases” which have 
been referred to them and which they 
have treated. 

A college which employed a psy- 
chiatrist for one day a week began by 
turning over to him seven “problem” 
students to occupy the seven hours 
which he spent on the campus each 
week. After several months of this kind 
of program, the psychiatrist very wisely 
refused to see any more students. 
He asked, instead, to be allowed to 
spend his hours in faculty advising. 
Faculty members then, week after 
week, came to him for help in dealing 
with students. The psychiatrist reports 
that he is delighted with the results of 
the latter system. 

A young woman who was made di- 
rector of guidance in a progressive 


school spent the first few months work- 
ing with children who were referred 
to her by teachers. At the end of that 
time she herself was convinced (and 
managed to convince the faculty) that 
she should spend no more than half of 
her time working with individual chil- 
dren, while devoting the other half to 
visiting classrooms, conferring with 
teachers, and becoming acquainted 
with the children in their free group 
activities. 

The superintendent of a large Mid- 
western city school system reports the 
advantages that accrued to the schools 
after they changed from a psychiatrist 
who worked exclusively with problem 
children to one who worked almost 
exclusively with teachers and parents. 

At the college level, particularly, 
two opposed schools of thought have 
developed. On the one hand, there are 
those “scientific personnel workers” 
who advocate Plan A, which is dia- 
grammed on page 81. 

The advantages of Plan A are ob- 
vious, in that students have access to 
expert resources and are helped to avail 
themselves of these special services. On 
the other hand, there are obvious weak- 
nesses in this scheme. The system is 
mechanical in operation, and the stu- 
dent suffers all of the frustration of the 
citizen who is, perhaps, not very sick, 
but who needs a doctor, and who defi- 
nitely does not wish to be divided up 
among the many specialists in a large 
city who would each claim some small 
part of him. A further disadvantage 
of the plan is that there is no oppor- 
tunity for each student to be known 
closely and sympathetically by some- 
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one who naturally keeps in contact 
with him from day to day or from 
week to week. Guidance under this 
plan occurs only at a time of crisis and 
inevitably concerns itself too exclu- 
sively with those who have problems 
rather than serving all of the students. 

Plan B, which is presented diagram- 
matically on the opposite page, is fast 
gaining adherents. 

Faculty-counselors have assigned to 
them students whom they come to 
know well, both as individuals and as 
members of a group. Guidance coordi- 
nators, recreation leaders, vocational 
counselors, physicians, psychologists, 
placement officers, and others serve as 
consultants for teachers, and supple- 
ment the work of the teacher-coun- 
selors when desirable. The specialists 
enter into the life of the school or col- 
lege so that they may understand and 
influence the environment in which the 
students live. The specialists, with the 
help of the guidance coordinators, keep 
in close touch with one another. 

Plan B is much more organismic in 
nature and requires much more com- 
plex coordination than Plan A, but it 
has the four big advantages: every stu- 
dent is known by someone, students 
are not known to their counselors 
merely under the somewhat artificial 
circumstances of an office encounter, 
the teacher-counselors have, in effect, 
a continuous in-service training in 
counseling, and students are not frag- 
mented for their counseling by being 
sent to one or another of the various 
specialists—at least until the teacher- 
counselor, in consultation with spe- 
cialists, feels that some one of the spe- 


cialists could well supplement or take 
over the counseling of the student. 

4. Is it essential that discipline and 
counseling be separated? ‘There have 
been many authoritative statements to 
the effect that he who would counsel 
may not discipline. The late Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes recognized this as an 
immature and somewhat superficial 
point of view. There are undoubtedly 
students who are emotionally so sick 
that they cannot be helped in any way 
excepting by a completely permissive 
relationship. Furthermore, all of us at 
some time or other need opportunities 
to talk over points of confusion or pain 
with another individual who will be 
completely non-directive, serving as a 
sounding board to help us get our own 
bearings once more. Counseling, how- 
ever, is not confined entirely to such 
instances. The good parent is both a 
wise counselor to his children and, in 
the best sense, a disciplinarian. To 
maintain that counseling and discipline 
can never go together would lead to 
our having disciplinary officers who 
lack knowledge of how to counsel or 
any concern about counseling. This 
policy of providing for disciplining 
without counseling would undoubtedly 
lead to human waste. 

If, as is pointed out in the first issue 
above, guidance is thought to be de- 
signed for problem children, then per- 
haps it follows that counseling also 
should be reserved for only those cases 
in which there is emotional illness or 
crisis. Counseling and psychotherapy 
then become synonymous, and those 
absolutists who advocate separation of 
discipline and counseling have a point. 
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If, however, guidance is consistently 
maintained for all of the young people 
whom we are trying to educate; if 
guidance, besides being therapeutic, is 
thought of as preventive or even ac- 
tually ameliorative and developmental 
in its aims, then the dichotomy be- 
tween counseling and discipline fades, 
and the aims of the good disciplinarian 
and of the good counselor become, to 
a great extent, one and the same. 

. To what extent should the guid- 
ance program be focused on vocational 
guidance, and to what extent on social- 
emotional development of students? 
There may be those who will feel that 
this issue is one of the grins and not a 
real cat. But one still runs into so many 
instances in state departments of educa- 
tion, city systems, and individual 
schools in which the focus has not yet 
been broadened, that it seems legiti- 
mate to include it as a current issue that 
still has genuine importance. Many il- 
lustrations could be given, but perhaps 
one will suffice. Recently, the director 
of guidance in a large city system was 
explaining to me the functions of her 
staff. It should, perhaps, be noted that 
the name of the department was De- 
partment of Guidance, and not De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance. 
Furthermore, the large staff of the de- 
partment were all designated as coun- 
selors and not as vocational coun- 
selors. The director told how the time 
of her many counselors was spent in 
the junior and senior high schools of 
the city. Their three large responsibili- 
ties, it appeared, were to teach the unit 
on occupations in the home rooms and 
social studies programs, to give indi- 


vidual vocational counseling to as 
many students as they had time for, 
and to participate in placement serv- 
ice that was provided by the guidance 
department. In discussing with me the 
whole problem of social and emotional 
development of students, she conceded 
quite readily that she was perfectly 
willing to leave that to the home room 
teachers, but added that she would fight 
to the death for the principle that voca- 
tional guidance, as a very complex and 
specialized matter, must be reserved to 
her counselors! Later in the discussion 
this same director told of having re- 
cently observed the guidance program 
in another large school system—a guid- 
ance program that had just begun to 
function on a large scale. The director 
told how horrified she was to discover 
that the teaching of occupations and 
vocational guidance by and large was 
left to the regular teaching staff of the 
school, that a lot of money was being 
wasted by having guidance counselors 
in the elementary schools when “chil- 
dren in elementary schools could not 
possibly be ready for guidance,” and 
that these guidance counselors insisted 
that all problems of deviate behavior, 
home adjustment, and lack of pupil 
adjustment must be turned over to 
them immediately since, they main- 
tained, the teachers were not qualified 
to deal with such complex and spe- 
cialized matters. 

In our materialistic culture it is ap- 
parently difficult to keep a sound per- 
spective on the two matters of living 
and earning a living. Earning a living 
is an important part of living, but it 
unquestionably is not the whole of liv- 
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ing. Furthermore, as many investiga- 
tions have shown, social and emotional 
adjustment are essential to success in 
earning a living. In general, although 
this still remains an issue, the trend is 
away from direct and exclusive focus 
on vocational problems as the total or 
even the most important area of a guid- 
ance program. And, although voca- 
tional guidance is, in itself, important 
and complex and difficult, guidance in 
the fine art of getting along with one- 
self and with other people is even more 
complex, difficult, and important. 

6. Is guidance primarily a matter of 
individual counseling; is it primarily 
accomplished through group work; or 
does it need a balanced combination? 
There are many statements to be found 
in the literature that imply that guid- 
ance is primarily or exclusively a mat- 
ter of adult meets young person, adult 
listens to young person, adult says the 
right things to young person, young 
person is straightened out. There is 
something in this concept that glorifies 
the adult and that quite naturally en- 
dows with glamor any adult who en- 
joys doing good. It is, however, a far 
too limited concept. No matter how 
much one might like to think that, 
as a guidance worker, he would be re- 
sponsible in dynamic session after dy- 
namic session for the miraculous and 
amazing changes that would come 
about subsequently in the attitude and 
behavior of those individuals on whom 
he spent his time, we know that many 
factors enter into the complex struc- 
ture of emotional development and life 
attitudes. Counseling, even at its best, 
is fairly inconsequential. 


It is obvious as early as nursery 
school and particularly in adolescence 
that a young person’s peers have a great 
deal to do with his emotional develop- 
ment, with his attitudes toward him- 
self, and with his attitudes toward life 
in general. 

Although, in the area of guidance, 
we are still prone to limit our thinking 
to the wonders to be accomplished by 
counseling, the successful guidance 
workers of the future will be those 
who know how to work most effec- 
tively with the vast guidance forces 
that inhere in the environment of the 
young person. They will know how to 
foster group formation and process 
that do not centrally include the guid- 
ance worker himself. They will know 
how to foster the development of the 
many interrelationships and social ex- 
periences that will keep most of the 
participant individuals from needing 
therapeutic counseling and will even 
be therapeutic in nature for young 
people who might properly be said to 
need therapy. 

Even now, those guidance workers 
who are skilled in counseling, who 
know their limitations in counseling, 
and who also are good group workers 
are at a premium. 

7. Should group guidance be con- 
ceived more importantly as guidance 
classes and discussion groups or as 
guided group living and actual guided 
social experience? In much of the 
literature and in many discussions it is 
taken for granted that group guidance 
is synonymous with guidance classes, 
often simply with the classes built 
around occupational information. In 
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another well-defined small group of 
books and articles, group guidance is 
used to mean a certain kind of discus- 
sion group brought together around 
common emotional problems. Some- 
times, in this latter sense, the term 
“group therapy” is used. In the same 
way that a group of the medical pro- 
fession has been affected by chemistry 
and therefore tends to cure all ills by 
the administration of various kinds of 
chemicals, the guidance field has been 
influenced by academicians, by those 
who have profound confidence in ver- 
balization. It may be for this reason 
that so many guidance workers wish 
to administer group guidance exclu- 
sively in terms of classes or in terms of 
talking and listening. 

Another sense in which group guid- 
ance can be carried on may very well 
hold far more potential for personality 
and emotional development than the 
more formal class or discussion group 
arrangement. In a good program of 
group work and in the social program, 
growing directly out of the interest of 
the participants themselves and guided 
so that the needs of all participants are 
met, not only is there spontaneous and 
extensive interchange on a verbal level, 
but the feelings of the participants are 
acted out, behavior is tested, the 
breadth of social experience is much 
greater than in any discussion group, 
and learning can take place on a much 
more fundamental level as well as the 
verbal, intellectualized level. A few 
guidance programs are not only utiliz- 
ing class experience and discussion 
groups but also are trying to develop 
a whole curriculum of social experi- 


ence as an important part of the guid- 
ance program. 

8. Can behavior best be guided by 
having young people live in school and 
college environments under the con- 
trol of adult rules and standards, or by 
having students participate in the de- 
velopment, control, and direction of 
their own group life? Repeatedly, 
even in this mid-twentieth century, 
come reports of many school and col- 
lege situations that are rigidly struc- 
tured in terms of adult prescription and 
precise rule. Apparently there are still 
many presidents and principals who do 
not feel safe about the behavior of 
young people unless they themselves 
(the presidents and principals) have 
laid down or caused to be laid down a 
strict line of conduct by which the 
young people are expected to live. Ac- 
companying this system, of course, is 
a system of penalties for the infraction 
of the rules that have been set forth. 

A long view demonstrates the values 
in terms of behavior, broader social 
knowledge, attitudes, and motivations 
that are attained when young people 
are persistently encouraged to partici- 
pate in the development, control, and 
direction of their own group life. Not 
only is this still an issue, but even in 
those situations where the theory of 
participation has been adopted, prac- 
tice often slips pretty far out of line 
with theory. Benevolent paternalism 
frequently seems the easier and more 
immediate way to achieve results. 

9. Is guidance a matter for junior 
and senior high school and college only, 
or should guidance be thought of as 


continuous from preschool to adult - 
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educational levels? All of the national 
uidance associations are made up of 
workers at the junior-senior high 
school and college levels. Surely, this 
reveals an inadequacy on the part of 
our arrangement for the welfare of 
children. Among social workers, 
orthopsychiatrists, school psycholo- 
gists, and similarly purposed groups 
such as the Child Study Association, 
in the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, among nursery school 
educators, kindergarten educators, and 
elementary school educators there aré 
important partial appreciations of what 
an adequate system of guidance might 
mean for younger children. In certain 
adult education groups there is much 
talk of guidance, but what is usually 
meant is vocational guidance. Occa- 
sionally, in programs of adult educa- 
tion, guidance has meant not only vo- 
cational guidance, not only counseling 
generally, but also provision for group 
activities in conjunction with counsel- 
ing designed to meet most satisfactorily 
the social, emotional, and recreational 
needs of adults. Guidance services 
should be extended to all age levels. 
10. Should the school take responsi- 
bility for guidance of youth or should 
the school recognize that it must co- 
operate with the home and community 
in providing for the guidance of youth? 
Not long ago a nationally prominent 
educator advised a large group of guid- 
ance experts that the only way to raise 
youngsters above the level of their 
homes was to out-maneuver parents, to 
get the jump on them. He maintained 
that parents could not possibly know 
as much about guidance as did the ex- 


perts before him, all of whom had been 
trained professionally in the field of 
guidance. Unfortunately, there are 
guidance experts who heartily agree 
with this prominent educator and who 
do much of their work in a spirit of 
competition with parents. 

On the other hand Herold C. Hunt, 
the new general superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, recently advocated 
parent-teacher—pupil participation as 
the basis for sound human relations in 
the school as in any other community 
group. 

It may be true that too much of the 
training of guidance workers is calcu- 
lated to help them understand the limi- 
tations of parents. There are other rea- 
sons, too, why guidance workers might 
unconsciously develop an antagonistic 
feeling toward parents. 

Certainly, guidance workers should 
never make children a battleground. 
The children must live not only with 
their teachers and other staff members 
of the school, but also with their par- 
ents. Some very important principles 
of cooperation suffer when guidance 
workers fail to work in a sincere, con- 
structive, and patient spirit with the 
home. 

11. Should guidance workers con- 
sider their job school-limited, or should 
they see that school and community 
must work together cooperatively in 
the guidance of youth? In a South- 
ern city last fall, a juvenile court judge 
told an audience that 638 children had 
come before him the preceding year 
for disposition. When asked in how 
many cases the cooperation of the 
schools had helped him to reach his 
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final decision, the judge answered in 
surprise that he had in no case consulted 
the school attended by any of the chil- 
dren, as he doubted that the school 
could have helped him. Some of the 
schools in this city had guidance work- 
ers, but I had suspected from talks with 
them that they saw their responsibility 
as lying exclusively within the school; 
that their time was devoted to conduct- 
ing “guidance classes” and to having 
individual conferences with children. 
The judge’s experience was evidence 
that the guidance workers had little 
interest in the total lives of the young 
people with whom they came in con- 
tact. If a youngster dropped out of 
school, it was of no concern to the 
school as long as he was detained by 
another social agency. When he re- 
entered the school, teachers and guid- 
ance officers carried on from there 
without attempting to discover what 
had happened to him in the meantime 
—an unrealistic and deplorable state of 
affairs. 

Although in too many instances 
there is figuratively a high wall be- 
tween school and community, there 
are other communities and many guid- 
ance workers who, because they are 
interested in the whole life of the 
young people with whom they work, 
recognize that their responsibilities ex- 
tend into the community. These guid- 
ance officers work with whatever agen- 
cies touch the lives of the children. 

12. If all teachers are to be encour- 
aged to be guidance workers, to learn 
more about guidance, to be “the pivots 
in schools and colleges on which guid- 
ance programs will turn,” is it neces- 


sary to have specialized guidance staff? 
In a few situations this question has be- 
come an issue. Teachers, rightly jealous 
of their guidance responsibilities, in a 
few instances have refused to have 
specialists in the school entrusted with 
guidance responsibilities. This sopho- 
moric attitude characterizes many who 
have begun to learn, and think they 
know a great deal. In a few situations 
observed the teachers had begun to 
find the guidance aspect of education 
the most fascinating part of their job, 
but the guidance workers had taken an 
“Tam the specialist and so you must not 
touch” attitude, and a real struggle was 
in progress. 

In other situations, however, when 
guidance staff members who main- 
tained a different attitude have been 
introduced in schools, the teachers have 
accepted them warmly. In these latter 
cases the guidance specialists saw their 
job as that of coordinating the efforts 
of the teachers, bringing administrative 
policy into line with the best guidance 
philosophy, maintaining a program of 
staff development, supplementing the 
guidance efforts of the teachers, giv- 
ing demonstrations when useful, con- 
sulting with individual teachers often, 
working with parents and with the 
community (without shutting the 
teachers out of these activities), work- 
ing at strategic points in the group life 
of the students, and generally giving 
leadership and form to the guidance 
program. 

13. Should guidance programs be 
organized in terms of vertical or hori- 
zontal dimensions? In line with the 
efficiency ideas that have gained such 
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a hold in many fields in this country, 
there has been an increasing tendency 
even in guidance programs to organize 
staff in terms of a vertical chain of 
command with one commander at the 
top reporting directly to the president 
or principal, with officers under him re- 
porting directly to him, and with sub- 
sidiary officers on down the line each 
reporting to the tier of officers just 
over him until we come to the bottom 
tier of guidance officers, who are the 
“least of these”—the less well paid 
and those who work most closely and 
intimately with the students. This type 
of organization is predicated on the 
idea of having orders issued at the top 
by the wisest and most able, these or- 
ders to be passed on down the line 
and executed eventually on the bottom 
level. Without generalizing for this 
type of organization in other fields, it 
is safe to say that in the field of guid- 
ance, at least, it has been demonstrated 
that orders tend to come down the line 
faster than reports can go up from the 
bottom to the top. This is a serious 
matter in the field of guidance. Fur- 
thermore, it is slow death profession- 
ally for the best people at the top to be 
separated by layers of personnel from 
the young people who are the reason 
for the whole guidance effort. Guid- 
ing children is a very different matter 
from manufacturing products or from 
directing a successful war. To try to 
impose on the guidance situation an 
organizational framework that is far 
more appropriate to specialization of 
labor, to repetitive operation, and to 
mechanical assembly is to commit a 
grave error. Guidance, to be success- 


ful, must deal with each individual as 
a whole person. 

It would appear that guidance is a 
field, par excellence, in which true 
democratic principles must, for best re- 
sults, be put into operation. Coopera- 
tive planning, group process in organ- 
ization and administration of the pro- 
gram, the kind of intelligent coordina- 
tion that can come about only through 
common understanding on the part of 
everyone, the greatest prestige for those 
who work most closely with the stu- 
dents rather than for him who sits at 
the top of a heap of staff—these are 
particularly important in the field of 
guidance. 

14. Should we stand for bifurcation 
of the guidance program along sex 
lines, or should we wipe out sex con- 
siderations in our organizational plans 
for guidance? Rather typically, in 
both schools and colleges, there has 
been considerable bifurcation, with 
women having been responsible for the 
guidance of girls and men responsible 
for the guidance of boys. Recently the 
idea has gained headway that this was 
unnecessary and costly in terms of 
duplication of services. The result 
has often been conversion to a plan 
where little attention was paid to 
whether or not there were women 
workers in the guidance program, al- 
though in almost every case, in the 
final ‘decision, it was considered unfair 
to deprive boys of men counselors. 

I should like to propose a different 
basis from either of the two stated in 
the issue above, and I shall do this in 
the form of an analogy. In a family it 
would be abnormal for the mother to 
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think of herself as the mother of only 
the girls; similarly for the father to be 
interested in only the boys of the fam- 
ily. On the other hand, a family of 
boys and girls which has only a father 
or only a mother is seriously deprived. 
My answer to the issue that is now 
perplexing many schools and colleges 
is that both men and women personnel 
workers are needed, working closely 
together, with some specialization of 
functions cooperatively worked out, 
but with both men and women person- 
nel workers concerned with both boys 
and girls, to see that the needs of all 
students are adequately met. 

15. How should workers be trained 
for the guidance field, and on what 
basis should state certification be 
granted? ‘The idea underlying most 
state certification programs at present 
is that two points in this course plus 
three points in that, and so on add up 
to competence. Even superficial inspec- 
tion disproves this. 

The result of the state prescription 
of so much of this and so much of that 
title has been (according to an unpub- 
lished study of the American Council 
on Education) that hundreds of col- 
leges throughout the country are 
adopting these titles for courses. They 
then proceed, a few points at a time, 
to grind out guidance workers who 
can meet state qualifications. Of course 
almost every state requires a teaching 
certificate and one or more years of 
teaching experience before a candidate 
can qualify for the guidance certificate 
of the state. These are sound require- 
ments, since an important part of the 
responsibility of the guidance worker 


is to work with the teachers. Some 
states even require one or more years 
of work in industry. The theory in- 
volved is that this kind of experience 
outside the school contributes to one’s 
competence as a vocational adviser. It 
has the added advantage of assuring 
more breadth of experience. For this 
latter reason it might be well for states 
to require physicians, dentists, and 
other licensed professional workers to 
spend a year or more in some field 
other than that in which they will be 
professionally engaged. A little far- 
fetched, but the idea has its merits. 
We should eventually come to the 
place where accumulation of credits 
two or three at a time in various courses 
will not be considered proof of 
qualification for state certification in 
the field of guidance. Perhaps a sounder 
method would be to work toward 
the time when institutions will be li- 
censed to offer training after prelimi- 
nary examination by examining boards. 
At least one year, but preferably two or 
more years of study in such institu- 
tions plus an internship would make 
a much sounder basis for state certifi- 
cation than the present system. 
Preparation of teachers themselves 
for their guidance responsibilities should 
not be overlooked. Although courses 
are indispensable in the preparation of 
guidance specialists and of teachers, an 
important training principle to keep in 
mind is that “they should be done unto 
as we would have them do unto oth- 
ers.” Few teachers colleges and depart- 
ments of education operate on the 
basis of that important principle of 
learning but it is a worthy goal. 
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The Future of Adult Education 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AMES Truslow Adams, in his book, 

Frontiers of American Culture, sees 
adult education in relation to the 
American scene as a “jungle” or a 
“jumble,” but one which “appears to 
have been an essential corollary to the 
whole nature of American life and of 
the American Dream.” 

Looking back over the somewhat 
meandering, but nevertheless steady 
and interesting development of adult 
education in the United States, one 
can, indeed, take pride in the fact that 
most of its attractive elements have 
evolved from close contact with peo- 
ple. Each neighborhood, each com- 
munity has poured into it something 
of the neighborhood or community 
individuality, and the result has been 
a vast array of colorful and functional 
adult education activities. There has 
been no system of adult education in 
this nation for which any individual or 
organization can take credit; rather 
there have been numerous little islands 
and deltas of deposit from the rich 
flood of American life, from frontier 
days to the present. 

Only since 1924, when the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education 
began to bring to the attention of the 
people something of their great re- 
sources for adult learning, has the na- 


tion been fully aware of its vast re- 
sources in adult education. Ten years 
later, Dr. Morse Cartwright, then di- 
rector of the Association, published a 
book entitled Ten Years of Adult Edu- 
cation, in which he portrayed the as- 
tonishing growth of the ways and 
means that the American people were 
developing for finding a more satis- 


fying way of life. 


EMERGENCE OF COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS 


Becoming conscious of their re- 
sources for the growth, enrichment, 
and improvement of the lives of adults 
through study and application, those 
engaged in adult education in the cities 
and communities of this nation began 
collective efforts to understand them- 
selves, to pool their resources, to relay 
the availability of their facilities to one 
another, and to bring the concept of 
adult education possibilities to the citi- 
zens of the community. Adult educa- 
tion councils of interested citizens and 
professional workers emerged, the ef- 
fectiveness and history of which are 
now being carefully appraised. But 
even these have never represented an 
organized consolidation or systematic 
scheme for adult education activities. 
There have been occasional spurts and 
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drives to promote adult education. An 
example of this was apparent to some 
degree in the adult education activities 
of the WPA. 

On the whole, however, promo- 
tional activities have given way to the 
slower accumulative process of under- 
standing the interests of the adult pop- 
ulation and building libraries and mu- 
seums, offering public school classes 
and university extension programs, 
forums, radio programs, moving pic- 
tures, and other activities in response 
to the understood and expressed in- 
terests of adult learners. 


WHAT IS ADULT EDUCATION? 


It is difficult to define adult educa- 
tion. Those of us who have been anx- 
ious to see adult education retain its 
freshness and vigor in American life 
have been reluctant to circumscribe 
the movement with definitions. But in 
order to make what follows clearer 
and more significant, a rough sketch 
will be made of adult education re- 
sources in the city of New York in 
1943, when the writer participated in 
a survey of adult education in connec- 
tion with the report of the New York 
City Subcommittee to Investigate the 
State Education System. That this pic- 
ture might be reproduced on a some- 
what smaller scale in other towns and 
cities, and that even villages and rural 
communities have common elements in 
their adult education programs, in spite 
of the “jumble” development, is clearly 
demonstrated in a sy mposium region: al 
study (edited by the writer in 1945) 


entitled N ow, in Our Town.' 


1Paul L. Essert and others, Now, in Our 
Town. Washington, D. C.: American Associa- 


Let us imagine that all the adult edu- 
cation facilities of New York City, or 
at least all those that we know about, 
were brought together on one great 
campus; or better, for New York, let 
us say in one great skyscraper. It is 
conceivable that this adult education 
skyscraper might occupy a space com- 
parable to that occupied by Radio 
City, but to be very conservative let 
us say just the RCA building. In this 
great skyscraper there would be 1007 
different agencies offering library serv- 
ice, exhibitions, publications, research, 
scholarships, group activities, and other 
services not involving formal instruc- 
tion. In addition, there would be 
housed in different parts of this great 
center 139 governmental organiza- 
tions, such as public schools, federal 
agencies, public libraries, and others 
offering specific and definite formal 
and informal instruction. There would 
also be available to adult citizens the 
services of 450 proprietary schools 
offering adult education as a business 
and patronized enough by the adult 
public to bring in some profit to the 
management. In addition there would 
be 150 philanthropic organizations of- 
fering instructional work, and 46 more 
departments of the skyscraper would 
be given over to various membership 
organizations which offered adult edu- 
cation instruction. These figures may 
have changed somewhat since 1943, 
but the probabilities are that the total 
of resources is higher. 

In the lobby of this great adult edu- 





tion of School Administrators. Published jointly 
with The Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1945. 
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cation center there would be such 
organizations as the Adult Education 
Council of New York, which would 
provide courteous information service 
to the throngs of people who passed 
through this lobby in search of under- 
standing, skills, and recreation. No 
one knows how many hundreds of 
thousands of people would attend this 
school each year, for there are no com- 
iled statistics on all the people using 
all the adult education services. One or 
two floors of the great adult education 
skyscraper, housing only the adult 
education program of the public 
schools, would have from 40 to 50 
thousand people attending classes regu- 
larly each year, and 500 thousand par- 
ticipating in some form of recreation. 
Each year hundreds of thousands of 
New York citizens would pour from 
the elevators on floor after floor, using 
the museums, the library services, the 
extension services of the universities 
and the colleges, the correspondence 
schools, attending community theaters, 
playing in orchestras, discussing archi- 
tecture, city planning, war and peace, 
management and labor. There would 
be young mothers with their babies at- 
tending classes in parenthood, eagerly 
attentive handicapped and old people 
in classes in lip reading, foreign-born 
people struggling with the English 
language, apprentices leaning over 
throbbing machines, businessmen in 
public speaking classes, college pro- 
fessors and taxi drivers studying Milton 
together. Approximately half of the 
people using these resources would 
be anxious enough for the instruc- 
tion or services to pay for them out of 


their own pockets. It would also 
be noted, as we watched people pass- 
ing through the lobby of the adult 
education skyscraper, that a large pro- 
portion of the students looked to be in 
their twenties, although the older age 
groups also would be well represented. 
A fair sampling of the students would 
show that approximately 60 per cent 
of those interested in adult education 
have had some college training, al- 
though the interest of those with only 
high school or grammar school educa- 
tion would be evident. 

No statistics are available on the com- 
bined expenditures for these numerous 
activities. A rough index to costs might 
be the expenditures of city school sys- 
tems for evening schools and Amer- 
icanization schools. These average over 
a period of years about $9 per adult 
enrolled.’ In light of other studies, a 
conservative estimate would be that 
over 25 million people are engaged in 
some form of adult education. This 
would mean that from 2 to 2% billion 
dollars a year are invested in learning 
by our adult population. 

In a recent Gallup Poll asking the 
question “Would you like to attend 
classes and take special courses for 
adults in some school or college?”, 
41 per cent who answered indicated an 
interest in 1947 as compared to 34 per 
cent in a similar poll in 1934. 

The extent, scope, character, and 
costs of this vast “jumble” of adult 
education furnish an imposing and im- 


pressive pattern of continuous growth 

2 Andrew Hendrickson, Trends in Public 
School Adult Education in Cities of the 
United States, 1929-1939, pp. 26-28. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1943. 
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and improvement for the people, but 
there is a real question concerning 
whether the people are using the avail- 
able resources as well as they might. 


STRUCTURAL AND 
OPERATIONAL LIMITATIONS 


Eventually some strange omissions 
and developments would point the 
way to necessary improvements and 
changes if adult education is to reach 
its full stature. In the first place, we 
would see thousands of people in New 
York looking for the towering sky- 
scraper and never finding it. With all 
the vast educational resources available 
in such cities as New York, Boston, 
Detroit, and Chicago, there are a great 
many people who want the services 
but do not know that they exist. Sev- 
eral years ago, when the writer was 
principal of the Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School in Denver, a well-known 
magazine ran a story about the School 
and its services. The magazine had a 
wide circulation and, of course, many 
people wrote letters to the School 
inquiring if there was some way 
they could secure the services offered. 
One of these letters came from a lady 
in Brooklyn who lived not more than 
two blocks from a great school that 
offered the very class in which she was 
interested. Of course I wrote her to this 
effect and she replied that as a result of 
my suggestion she had enrolled in the 
Brooklyn adult class. One of the great 
problems of our urban life is to con- 
vey to the people knowledge of the 
resources and their availability. It is 
one thing for John Doe to know that 
the big building on Fifth Avenue at 


Forty-second Street is the New York 
Public Library, and quite another for 
him to discover that the Library is 
offering courses and lectures on the 
great books, or that it has a remarkable 
collection of phonograph records. 

But more confusing than this, and 
perhaps more tragic, is the fact that 
people coming and going through 
this great skyscraper school would 
find that those who taught the classes 
and administered the activities were so 
highly specialized that they themselves 
knew very little about what was hap- 
pening on the next floor or in different 
rooms on the same floor. During one 
of my surveys of adult education | 
posed as a student looking for a par- 
ticular service that I knew existed in 
several places. I knew that in many 
of the adult education agencies visited 
there was a complete directory of adult 
education resources in the city, in- 
cluding those for which I was seeking. 
In only one instance, however, did the 
counselor refer to this directory, while 
all of the others were totally unaware 
of the existence of the type of adult 
education I sought. 

We would find other limitations of 
leadership in our adult education sky- 
scraper. We would find that while the 
people who were teaching the classes 
and conducting the activities were 
highly trained in their fields, very few 
of them would be educated and trained 
in general adult education, few would 
know very much about studies and 
findings on the learning abilities and 
difficulties of adults, few would know 
how to interpret the interests and abil- 
ities of the adults who came to them in 
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terms of an on-going and continuous 
educational program, and _ practically 
none would have had significant train- 
ing in the counseling of adults regard- 
ing their educational needs and poten- 
tialities. 

Moreover, the adult seeking orienta- 
tion and guidance in a meaningful pro- 
gram of growth would probably be- 
come worn out with the necessity of 
being shifted from one administrative 
responsibility to another. In public 
schools, even where a great deal of 
money and time are being spent on 
administration of adult education, it 
is generally a “fringe” activity of 
the administrator, with responsibility 
greatly divided and unrelated. The 
New York City survey in 1944 re- 
vealed that, the ‘adult evening elemen- 
tary schools were assigned to the As- 
sociate Superintendent in charge of 
Elementary Schools, the adult evening 
high schools were administered by the 
Associate Superintendent in charge 
of the Division of Academic High 
Schools, the adult evening trade 
schools were a part of the responsi- 
bility of another Associate Superin- 
tendent, and the adult recreation cen- 
ters were, for some strange reason, del- 
egated to the Associate Superintendent 
in charge of Junior High Schools. At 
that time there were no correlating or 
inter-planning offices for all adult edu- 
cation and recreation services. This is 
no criticism of the New York City 
public school administration, specifi- 
cally, for it is probable that the New 
York City Board of Education gives 
more constructive attention to the ad- 
ministration of adult education than 


most of our public schools do. Rather, 
it is an example of the administrative 
confusion and “fringe operation” that 
surround adult education in all insti- 
tutional and community life. The com- 
munity adult education councils have 
bravely tried to remedy this by bring- 
ing adult education agencies together, 
but their efforts have been rather 
weakly supported by the contributing 
agencies, in terms of both money and 
constructive thinking. 

But probably the observer of our 
skyscraper adult school would be most 
concerned about the thousands of 
“young adults,” those who were in 
between, in the transitional stage from 
youth to maturity, who were loafing 
or aimlessly wandering about the 
streets surrounding the skyscraper, 
either apparently oblivious to what was 
going on inside or finding that little 
was being done that seemed to satisfy 
youth’s hunger and longing to be- 
come important and significant in the 
community. The educational program 
of the United States Government for 
G. I.’s, the rise of the junior college, 
community institutes, and vocational 
schools are some of the responses that 
have been made to this problem, but 
none of these fully recognizes the fact 
that youth has a difficult transition 
to make from formal education to com- 
munity integration and assimilation. 
Nor has the adult educator been able 
to offer the young adult much more 
than additional education of the more 
or less formal type. 

Finally, the observer would be 
amazed, as he wandered about the 
great skyscraper almost any morning 
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or early afternoon to find a sign on 
most of the classroom, workshop, or 
laboratory doors reading, “Closed. 
Open this evening.” Probably the ob- 
server would wonder where the home- 
maker goes for adult education after 
her children have been sent to school 
in the morning and before they re- 
turn in the afternoon, where the night 
shift worker studies and learns, where 
the young people who are no longer 
in school go for guidance and counsel- 
ing during their long days of hunting 
for challenging work. 

The evening school is essential, but 
it does not suffice for a great city that is 
awake twenty-four hours a day, with 
adult education needs arising each 
hour. The public libraries and the mu- 
seums have long recognized this fact, 
but most of our other adult education 
resources are restricted to use in eve- 
nings only. Commercial entertainment 
and amusement such as the movies, 
radio, organized baseball, and horse 
racing have found daytime audiences 
significant enough to be profitable; is 
it too much to assume that many of 
those who seek passive participation 
in entertainment would not welcome 
active participation in constructive and 
purposive education? The Denver Op- 
portunity School, the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, the Frank Wiggins 
School of Los Angeles found long ago 
that adult schools meet real needs from 
early morning to late evening. It is 
significant that a recent advertisement 
of the New School of New York City 
announced that: ““Now—for the first 
time—the New School offers a broad 
program of daytime courses,” de- 


signed “for those who find it more 
convenient to study in the daytime.” 
Pioneer advances such as these have 
demonstrated the advisability of adult 
educators’ giving more attention to the 
planning of programs for the conven- 
ience of the learner. 


OVERCOMING STRUCTURAL 
AND OPERATIONAL 
LIMITATIONS 


This hypothetical skyscraper adult 
school has, I hope, focused the atten- 
tion of the reader on the remarkable 
potentialities of our current adult edu- 
cation structure. “Jungle” though it 
may be, it is possible to clear the lanes 
and pathways through the jungle so 
that people may more readily find their 
way through it rather than to hack 
blindly through its growth, sometimes 
missing the lush fruits only a few feet 
away. 

The leadership for much of this co- 
ordination and development of under- 
standing on the part of the public re- 
garding its adult education resources 
should be a responsibility of the public 
schools, with the school administrator 
serving as a social engineer in the adult 
education of the community, building 
shoulder to shoulder with the key lead- 
ers of other great adult educational in- 
fluences, sensitive to the needs of the 
people in his community. To become 
such a social engineer, the local school 
administrator must abandon his too 
frequently assumed role of defender of 
public school institutional prerogatives. 
His thoroughly laudable ambition to 
convince his community that its public 
schools are good will have to be ex- 
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anded to assisting the community to 
develop a justifiable pride in its govern- 
ment and various civic cultural pos- 
sibilities. 

Naturally, the public school admin- 
istrator is not the only one in the com- 
munity who can assume this role of 
leadership in adult education, but he 
is certainly in a position to do much 
more than he has, A representative of 
an outstanding university extension 
department in one of the Eastern states 
writes as follows: “There are instances 
where so far as cooperation is con- 
cerned there just isn’t any. That is, a 
local school superintendent may state 
that he is not at all concerned in the 
matter and that we should simply go 
right ahead with our project. . . .”* 

Unquestionably, the local school 
superintendent in such instances needs 
training and understanding in the ex- 
istence and values of the adult educa- 
tion resources in his community. 

The public schools can and should 
exert responsible leadership in the de- 
velopment of adequate instructional 
materials and instructional aids for 
adult education. The recent experience 
and expenditures of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute in the develop- 
ment of excellent teaching and learn- 
ing materials for adults should not be 
lost to the civilian adult education in- 
terests. In many cases these highly per- 
fected materials, developed by the best 
talent available during the war, lie se- 
cure and, for civilian adult education 
purposes, useless behind doors locked 
by government regulations and con- 


tracts. The joint efforts of public 
8 Essert and others, op. cit, p. 27. 


school administrators and teachers and 
others interested in adult education 
could probably open most of those 
locked doors, liberating ideas which are 
decidedly advanced in adult teaching 
and learning. 

Schools and colleges can improve 
the professional leadership of both 
teachers and administrators in adult 
education. Great metropolitan centers 
and rural regions should begin to con- 
ceive of the adult education teacher, 
not as a fill-in, but as a full-time pro- 
fessional person, looking with pride up- 
on the field of adult education rather 
than regarding it as a part-time diver- 
sion. It will always be necessary for 
adult education to call upon part-time 
people for specialized contributions, 
but in every great metropolitan center 
and in every rural region there should 
be a professional core or nucleus of 
well-trained, professionally devoted 
adult educators. The need for taking 
this step and practical suggestions for 
implementing it were pointed out in 
both the New York City and the Bos- 
ton surveys of adult education.* 

Institutional adult education agency 
leadership needs an extensive in-service 
education program of training in per- 
sonnel management. It is probable that 
many industries have gone much far- 
ther in understanding the practical 
problems of the relationship of man- 
agement to labor than most of our edu- 


4State of New York, Legislative Document 
(1944), No. 60, pp. 352-53. George D. Strayer 
and Associates, Report of a Survey of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Boston, Massachusetts, pp. 803- 
06. Conducted under the Auspices of the Fi- 
nance Commission of the City of Boston. City 
of Boston Printing Department, 1944. 
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cational and social institutions. While 
adult education has often encouraged 
abstract studies of management- 
labor relations in industry, it is rare 
that significant programs of self-im- 
provement in management—worker re- 
lationships are found in these institu- 
tions. It is time that we began at home 
base to improve our personnel relation- 
ships. Here is a concrete and socially 
important problem for adult educa- 
tion to consider, the solution of which 
might have great implications for 
management and labor in other fields. 


THE GENERAL ADULT CENTER 


Once the values of the “jumble” of 
adult education in the United States 
have been recognized and accepted, co- 
ordinating and pleasant paths through 
the jumble can be pointed out by cour- 
teous, informative, and professionally 
staffed “service stations” along the 
way. One of the outstanding features 
of our many excellent state and na- 
tional parks has been the provision of 
information and guidance centers to 
make more intelligent and meaningful 
our choice of roads, recognition of 
things to enjoy, precautions and risks. 

Our great centers of urban life and 
regional centers of rural life should 
provide general adult education cen- 
ters which would do this for the field 
of adult education. These centers 
should become neighborhood adult 
counseling agencies strategically placed 
throughout the city which are avail- 
able to the community from early in 
the morning until late at night, adapt- 
ing their programs and services to the 
time and convenience of the people 


themselves. These should not be re- 
placements of any of the existing serv- 
ices but coordinating links between all 
of the resources. These general centers 
of adult education should be guidance 
centers in the fullest sense of the word, 
where lectures and group discussions 
would be available in all fields that did 
not require highly specialized equip- 
ment; where there would be well- 
staffed and effective adult counseling 
and adjustments services dealing with 
the occupational, health, social, and 
economic orientation of the adult, 
with play centers, parent—nursery 
classes, tryout and exploration classes 
for adults who were trying to find 
their way around a world of changing 
occupational specializations. 

Here, too, in cooperation with la- 
bor and management, city planning 
groups, and government agencies, the 
community would be at work plan- 
ning significant ways for out-of-school 
youth and young adults to become en- 
thusiastically identified with their com- 
munity in work, play, or some great 
cause to which they could give them- 
selves to earn the respect of their fel- 
lows and their elders. 

There is room for several such cen- 
ters in any of our great cities and 
rural regions, and people will probably 
pay for them if we can visualize for 
the public their significance to our so- 
ciety. 


LIMITATIONS OF PURPOSE 


While it may seem that the discus- 
sion thus far is primarily of procedures 
and techniques, the underlying pur- 
pose has been to make the rich avail- 
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able resources in adult education more 
universally used and appreciated by 
all of the people. People have always 
been hungry and eager for ways to 
lead a more satisfying life; this hunger 
has been sharpened as a result of the 
acceleration of change in our physical 
and social environments, the complex- 
ity of urban civilization, the remark- 
able and often terrifying discoveries 
in the sciences. The rise and develop- 
ment of adult education services and 
resources to assist people to understand 
and to meet these changes intelligently 
and confidently are apparent to any- 
one who makes even a casual survey of 
adult education resources in almost 
any American community. Yet it is 
quite possible for a people to starve 
culturally in the midst of an educa- 
tional paradise, purely from lack of 
perspective and guidance to the fields 
and trees that are laden with harvest. 


It is the function of adult educa- 
tion leadership in the future to bridge 
this gap between what is available and 
what is wanted. To do so the leaders 
in all fields of adult education will have 
to learn to associate their specializa- 
tions in the field with a broad general 
knowledge of what the “jumble” of 
adult education comprises and its gen- 
eral and specific values. Where adult 
educational leadership is not prepared 
to do this it should learn how to do it. 

It is the function of our colleges and 
universities to provide the type of 
leaders in public libraries, museums, 
public schools, industrial personnel 
management, labor leadership, radio, 
the arts, and other media of adult edu- 
cation who will assume the role of 
guidance of our people through the 
“jumble” to those resources in adult 
education which will lead to a more 
satisfying way of life. 
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M igration and Education 
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WESLEY C. LORIMER AND FLOYD D. DOTSON 


Fe many years one of the most 
cogent arguments for federal aid 
to education has been the fact that 
there was considerable migration from 
the states with below average educa- 
tional expenditures per pupil or per 
classroom to those in which education 
was more liberally provided for. This 
point was confirmed by observation, 
by studies of specific localities by a 
score or more of rural sociologists 
(who have done more.than other social 
scientists with respect to the rural—ur- 
ban aspects of internal migration), by 
Carter Goodrich in his book Migration 
and Economic Opportunity,’ and by 
the data from the censuses of popula- 
tion. These last simply gave by states 
the number of persons born in one state 
and living in another, and in one of the 
nine census divisions and living in an- 
other. In 1930 and for several census 
periods preceding, roughly one-fourth 
of the American people were living in 
a state other than the one in which 
they had been born. 

Beginning in the 1935 agricultural 
census, and continuing in the popula- 
tion census of 1940, much greater at- 


1 Published by University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Philadelphia, 1936. 
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tention than formerly was paid to in- 
ternal migration in the United States. 
Any move from one county to another 
between 1935 and 1940 was recorded. 
During 1946 the Census issued three 
volumes presenting these data in con- 
siderable detail.* It was then possible 
for the first time to measure the volume 
and distance of migration, the flow 
from the farms and villages to the city 
and vice versa, and also the city-to- 
city, village-to-village, and farm-to- 
farm movement of people. It was fur- 
ther possible to relate these data to 
such factors as age, occupation, sex, 
relationship, and educational status, 
and to compare migrants and non- 
migrants. 

The selection of the years 1935- 
1940 proved to be fortunate. The worst 
of the depression was over and the 
war-induced movements of people 
had not begun. Moreover, as will be 
shown later, the war migration differed 
in numbers rather than in character 
from that covered in these Census 
volumes. 

* The series title was Internal Migration in 
the United States, 1935-40. The volumes dealt 
with “Age of Migrants,” “Economic Character- 


istics of Migrants,” and “Social Characteristics 
of Migrants.” 
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It is the purpose of this article to 
present an analysis of the migration 
data by educational status, measured 
by the years of schooling completed. 
But, first, it is important to summarize 
the general data.* 

For the entire United States, only 
16 million persons were living at a dif- 
ferent place in 1940 from the one in 
which they resided in 1935—one in 
eight of the population. A consider- 
able majority of these people, how- 
ever, remained in the region of original 
residence. This was especially true of 
farm population. The northeastern 
states lost to the other three regions, 
the west gained from them. 

For every two people who left the 
farm for the city, one city person went 
back to the land; but for ev ery three 
villagers who migrated cityward, five 
made the opposite journey. The vil- 
lage also gained from the farm, but 
only one-fourth as much as from the 
city. Few rural people, however, mi- 
grated to large cities. Female migrants 
to cities were more numerous than 
males, especially among the profes- 
sional and semi-professional groups, 
but the cities of 100,000 and over sent 
more professional workers to rural 
areas than they received. Age also ap- 
pears to influence migration. In the 
main, the younger age groups migrate 
more often and go farther, especially 
those between 20 and 24 and 25 and 34. 

8 For a fuller analysis of the general and back- 
ate information, see the present writer's 
orthcoming “Rural-Urban and Urban-Rural 
Migration in the United States, 1935-40,” Rural 
Sociology. Reprints supplied on request as long 
as available. See also his “Immigration to the 


United States, 1935-40,” to be published in 
American Sociological Review, February, 1948. 


The census report on Social Char- 
acteristics of Migrants, in addition to 
the data covering all ages and types, 
gives special attention to those who 
were from 25 to 34 years of age at the 
time of the 1940 enumeration. This 
group would obviously have been 20 
to 29 years of age in 1935, at the be- 
ginning of the period measured. As a 
first step, therefore, the percentage 
this age group contributed to the total 
out-migration of each state was calcu- 
lated. Twenty states and the District 
of Columbia gained in population be- 
tween 1935 and 1940 as a result of re- 
ceiving more migrants from the other 
twenty-eight states than they sent to 
them. With respect to the group from 
20 to 29 years of age in 1935 and from 
25 to 34 in 1940, hereafter called the 
youth group, the exchange of migrants 
resulted in a gain to half the states and 
a loss to half. 

These data, presented in Table I, are 
very revealing. In all of the states the 
proportion of the youth group to the 
total migrants was larger by far than 
the proportion of youth in the state’s 
population in 1930. This age group is 
highly migratory. Furthermore, some 
states are more, some less attractive to 
the youth group than to the totality of 
the migrants. Thus the youth group 
made up 32.2 per cent of the out-mi- 
gration from Alabama, but 36.4 per 
cent of this state’s net loss from inter- 
state migration. Georgia’s case is even 
more striking. Youth accounted for 
34 per cent of out-migrants, but of 
Georgia’s net loss from migration 
more than half was accounted for by 
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TABLE 1 thi 
Net GAIN oR Loss IN MIGRATION By STATES, TOTAL AND For Youtu* tw 
OUT-MIGRATION PER CENT YOUTH IN NET GAIN OR LOSS PER CENT rel 
STATE = OF YOUTH 
Total Migra- yn yc 
Total Youth Popula- tion Total Youth Gain RI 
tion 1930 1935-40 Migration Migration or Loss ne 
Alabama 147,340 47,422 17.7 32.2 — 72,978 — 26,580 36.4 m: 
Arizona 54,654 14,247 17.9 26.1 + 37,771 + 9,612 25.4 | 
Arkansas 179,135 53,377 17.1 29.3 — 75,463 — 30,416 40.3 m 
California 211,963 54,365 17.1 25.6 + 664,866 +215,095 32.4 th 
Colorado 110,406 30,328 15.9 27.5 + 9,112 + 3,287 36.1 h 
Connecticut 63,120 17,515 15.7 27.7 + 24,885 + 7,477 30.0 t 
Delaware 13,126 3,553 15.9 27.1 + 10,325 + 3,423 33.2 st 
District of Columbia 98,719 23,966 19.8 24.3 + 22,487 + 24,303 108.1 | 
Florida 101,412 28,084 181 27.8 +146,849 + 34,318 23.4 ac 
Georgia 158,379 53,677 17.2 34.0 — 33,245 — 17,251 51.9 
Idaho 57,408 17,440 15.4 30.3 + 16,376 + 1,961 12.0 at 
Illinois 352,087 89,840 17.4 25.5 — 19,055 + 19,920 
Indiana 144,753 42,494 15.8 29.5 + 26,282 + 5,686 21.6 la 
Iowa 166,700 51,914 15.4 31.1 — 60,883 — 22,085 36.3 b 
Kansas 212,503 62,883 16.1 29.6 —111,050 — 36,916 35.9 
Kentucky 148,735 46,044 15.7 31.1 — 54,813 — 20,357 32.8 Sl 
Louisiana 88,548 27,192 18.3 30.7 + 8,638 + 1,226 14.2 u 
Maine 35,144 11,555 14.3 32.9 — 8,627 — 4,988 57.8 
Maryland 75,664 22,029 17.0 29.1 + 61,318 + 21,508 35.1 r 
Massachusetts 142,381 42,807 15.7 30.1 — 32,242 — 11,782 36.5 r 
Michigan 155,565 41,637 17.2 26.8 + 76,006 + 30,992 40.8 
Minnesota 134,425 43,923 15.9 32.7 — 17,944 — 9,901 55.2 t 
Mississippi 94,274 31,287 17.8 33.2 — 28,430 — 14,080 49.5 4 
Missouri 283,377 80,997 16.5 28.6 — 85,489 — 28,968 33.9 
Montana 56,892 15,999 15.2 281 — 11,129 — 2,303 20.7 s 
Nebraska 165,253 48,916 16.4 29.7 — 106,648 — 32,955 30.9 t 
Nevada 18,787 4,160 16.5 pc We, + 8,014 + 3,810 47.5 
New Hampshire 27,996 8,442 14.3 30.4 + 3,118 + 121 3.9 
New Jersey 163,727 41,488 16.4 25.3 + 29,381 + 9,277 31.6 t 
New Mexico 54,903 14,148 16.5 25.8 + 13,785 + 4,196 30.4 P 
New York 417,548 101,101 17.5 24.2 — 57,150 + 21,042 
North Carolina 120,131 42,923 57.2 35.3 — 14,940 — 10,801 72.3 t 
North Dakota 86,699 28,887 16.3 33.3 — 66,481 — 22,647 34,1 ( 
Ohio 251,934 67,811 16.4 26.9 + 9,751 + 2,960 30.4 
Oklahoma 308,923 87,365 17.8 28.2 — 183,899 — 54,066 29.4 " 
Oregon 82,371 23,073 15.8 28.0 + 77,445 + 16,679 21.5 1 
Pennsylvania 310,825 100,390 16.1 32.3 — 103,673 — 21,891 21.1 
Rhode Island 28,625 7,727 15.7 27.0 + 411 + 495 120.0 
South Carolina 81,603 30,487 16.5 37.4 — 15,987 — 11,295 70.7 
South Dakota 88,914 27,042 15.9 30.4 — 61,212 — 19,252 31.5 ) 
Tennessee 161,450 50,049 17.3 31.1 — 38,750 — 15,316 39.5 
Texas 283,165 80,824 18.7 28.5 — 20,131 — 5,304 26.3 
Utah 43,218 15,394 16.5 35.6 — 12,392 — 6,561 52.9 
Vermont 24,696 7,604 14.5 30.8 — 5,731 — 2,216 38.7 
Virginia 127,448 43,210 16.3 34.0 + 43,950 + 11,205 25.5 
Washington 106,861 30,733 16.0 28.9 + 80,351 + 21,936 27.3 
West Virginia 95,956 28,508 16.5 29.9 — 27,242 — 9,364 34.4 
Wisconsin 121,428 40,548 15.8 33.4 — 31,776 — 16,558 52.1 
Wyoming 35,858 9,485 17.3 26.5 + 2,741 + 3,410 124.4 





*It should be noted that this table deals with out-migrants only. The proportion of total out- 
migrants to total population is not given. Obviously there are very sharp variations among the states. 
Thus New York, which has about seven times the population of Oklahoma, had only about one-third 
more out-migrants. 
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this age group. On the other hand, be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, California was 
relatively more attractive to adult 
youth than to the other age groups. 
Rhode Island would have had a small 
net loss in population but for the in- 
migration of youth. New York lost by 
migration between 1935 and 1940, and 
the loss would have been at least one- 
third larger but for the fact that the 
state attracted many more young 
adults than it lost. 

As a next step the states were ranked 
according to their gain or loss in popu- 
lation through the migration of native- 
born inhabitants and according to their 
support of education per classroom 
unit. The two rankings were then cor- 
related. A positive correlation of +.51 
resulted.* This correlation indicates a 
tendency for people to move from 
areas in which the level of educational 
support is below the national average 
to areas in which it is above average. 

It would appear from this correla- 
tion that the more progressive states, 
educationally speaking, can ill afford 
to be unconcerned about the level of 
education elsewhere. If sufficient in 
volume, migration from the backward 
to the more progressive states could 
nullify the effects of a superior edu- 
cational program.® That this migration 
is considerable has already been shown. 


4 This correlation is significant, since it is 3.5 
times the standard deviation of r. 

5Some of the broader implications of this 
fact will be further apparent in a forthcoming 
work by Paul Gillen, tentatively titled “Occu- 
pational Distribution as a Basis for Comparing 
Selected Services in American Cities,” relating 
a constructed index of occupation with an 
educational index, Thorndike’s G-score, and 
other social indices. 


Proceeding to further analysis of the 
educational quality of this migration, 
it is well to recall, first, that nearly 16 
million people moved at least from one 
county to another between 1935 and 
1940. About 42 per cent of them, 
nearly 7 million, crossed state lines. Of 
these, more than half moved to non- 
contiguous states. The largest number 
of migrants occurred in the age group 
who, in 1940, were between 25 and 34 
years of age, of whom more than 4 
million moved, 25.6 per cent of all 
migrants. Of this adult youth group, 
44 per cent crossed state lines. 

Because this age group included the 
best educated of all migrants,® atten- 
tion is focused on them. In terms of 
the total migration of these individuals 
between 25 and 34 years of age, re- 
gardless of destination, it is clear that 
the better educated have a larger pro- 
portion of migrants than any others. 
College educated members of the rural 
farm population are less migratory than 
their counterparts among the rural 
non-farm’ and urban groups. This may 
be partly because graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges are trained specifical- 

ly for farm operation, and also because 
a college-trained farm dweller makes 
his vocational choices with some care. 
The scope of the migration in this age 
group is given in Table 2. 

The next question is concerned with 
the destination of these migrants, first 


6Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner, “The Educa- 
tional Status of American Adults.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 44, No. 5, February, 1943, 
PP. 355-60. 

7 Rural non-farm refers to those living in 
places of less than 2,500 population. The urban 
category as used by the Census of Population 
begins at 2,500. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MIGRANTS 25 TO 34 YEARS OF AGE IN EACH EDUCATIONAL Status 
Group IN TOTAL POPULATION 





GRADE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL 











Less Total for Total for 
than Sand6 7and8 Grade 1 to 3 High 1to3 4 years Total for 
5 years years years School years 4 years School years or more College 
Urban 
Total 510,174 766,224 3,376,741 4,653,139 2,968,614 3,251,094 6,219,708 1,053,866 977,035 2,030,901 
Migrants 79,940 93,511 432,353 605,804 504,678 676,557 1,181,235 319,506 348,803 668, 
Percent 15.7 12.2 12.8 13.0 17.0 20.8 19.0 30.3 35.7 32.9 
Rural Non- 
Farm 
Total 327,630 392,214 1,266,502 1,986,346 924,329 902,201 1,826,530 324,969 247,640 572, 
Migrants 37,298 43,374 162,561 243,233 148,498 182,030 330,528 88,438 86,137 174,575 
Percent 11.4 11.1 12.8 52:2 16.1 20.2 18.1 27.2 34.8 30.5 | 
Rural Farm . 
Total 540,004 510,976 1,362,973 2,413,953 660,395 548,685 1,209,080 175,089 63,371 238, 
Migrants 72,591 72,792 207,985 353,368 115,405 96,363 211,768 33,385 16,649 50,034) 
Percent 13.4 14.2 15.3 14.6 17.5 17.6 17.5 19.1 26.3 21.0 
of all with reference to the broad clear that while a majority of urban 


categories urban, rural non-farm, and 
farm. Regardless of the amount of 
education, the urban migrants tended 
to move to other cities between 1935 
and 1940, rather than to rural territory, 
their next choice most likely being a 
rural non-farm location. Part of this 
was a movement to small suburbs. The 
better educated these urban twenty- 
five- to thirty-four-year-olds were, the 
more likely they were to select another 
city. Whereas in terms of the entire 
population most migrants moved to the 
type of territory they had left (that is, 
urban to urban, farm to farm), among 
both rural categories the better edu- 
cated moved to the cities in higher pro- 
portions than to farms or villages. 
Only among the less well-educated 
farm population did a majority of these 
young adults stay in farm territory. 
Almost equal numbers of the remain- 
der selected village and city. It is also 


migrants stayed in cities, the less well- 
educated were more likely to migrate 
to farms than were those with more 
education. Thus, while the 21,721 ur- 
ban persons with college experience 
who moved to the farm made up only 
about 3 per cent of the total migrants 
in this educational group, nearly 27,- 
ooo urban migrants with six years or 
less of school, over 15 per cent of this 
group, left the city for the farm. These 
facts are clearly presented in Table 3. 

This situation raises several ques- 
tions. While well over 180,000 rural 
persons 25 to 34 years of age (and far 
more older people) with less than a full 
high school education moved to the 
cities, along with 125,000 with college 
training or graduation, the cities sent 
to the farms alone 110,000 persons 


with less than high school graduation 
and, as noted, only about one-fifth as 
many with college training as they re- 
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ceived. The result of this exchange in 
population in the five-year period un- 
der discussion was therefore a net low- 
ering in the educational status of the 
farm population. 

This is the other side of the migra- 
tion picture. Farming, and to some 
extent rural non-farm populations, 
have even more right to be concerned 
about the quality of the migrants they 
receive from the city than the city 
has to be alarmed over the quality of 
the rural migrants. After all, with the 
cities the balance is on the plus side. 
The poorly qualified migrants present 
a problem too little recognized by ur- 
ban leaders, but other elements in the 
rural-urban migration offer consider- 
able compensation. 

The seriousness of this situation lies 
also in the fact that agriculture has be- 
come a skilled, not to say specialized 
and scientific, occupation. Large pro- 
portions of poorly educated migrants 
fail as farmers, although they may sub- 
sist as farm laborers. They are the first 
to “go to the wall” when there is a 
recession in farm prices. The idea held 
by some that the relief problem of the 
cities in the 1930’s could be solved “by 
sending the unemployed to the land 
where they could raise their own food” 
was completely fallacious. Scores of 
studies by state colleges of agriculture 
and the rural research unit of the 
WPA proved this. Moreover, these 
urban migrants, because of their low 
capital resources, gravitate to the poor- 
er land, often marginal or worse.* The 


8 Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, 
Rural Trends in Depression Years, pp. 75-76 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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type of farming operations carried on 
by these poorly educated urban mi- 
grants presents a social and economic 
hazard. These ill-prepared farmers are 
not competent, for instance, to safe- 
guard their soil adequately from wind 
and water erosion, and land thus un- 
protected often becomes a menace to 
adjoining farms. 

It is important to consider whether 
the amount of education is related to 
the distance a migrant moves. The an- 
swer is clear from Table 4. The meas- 
urement used is whether the migrant 
moved within his state of residence in 
1935 (that is, from one county to an- 
other), to a contiguous state, or a non- 
contiguous state. There is a noticeable 
increase in migration to non-contig- 
uous states, in terms of both numbers 
and proportions, as the amount of edu- 
cation increases. This indicates that the 
better educated individuals tend to 
move farther than the less well-edu- 
cated, especially among the urban 
group. 

With respect to this factor there are 
considerable variations among the nine 
divisions into which the Census divides 
the United States. These data, in Table 
5, are both a measure of the relation- 
ship of education to migration and an 
indication of the holding power of 
each division over its 1935 population. 
In this latter respect the two far west- 
ern divisions rate low, New England 
quite high. It also develops that the 
loss through migration of the better 
educated is proportionately largest in 
the South, especially in the South At- 
lantic and East South Central states. 
Only in the two western regions does 
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TABLE 


NUMBER AND Per CENT OF MiGRANTs 25 To 34 YEARS OF AGE By 1935 





LOCATION OF MIGRANTS 


GRADE SCHOOL 








IN 1940 Less than 5 years 5 and 6 years 7 and 8 years 
No. % No. % No. % 
pe Se 79,940 93,511 432,353 
2 ig 2 ab part ori 39,212 49.1 50,557 54.1 253,064 58.5 
Rural non-farm 1940.............. 27,072 33.9 29,683 oL7 132,714 30.7 
a 13,656 17.1 13,271 14.2 46,575 10.8 
Total Rural Non-farm 1935.......... 37,298 43,374 162,561 
cre oe as a 5 ag alecwies 13,168 35.3 16,649 38.4 71,484 44.0 
Rural non-farm 1940.............. 17,827 47.8 19,735 45.5 67,519 41.5 
NS 6,303 16.9 6,990 16.1 23,558 14.5 
Total Rural Farm 1935............. 72,591 72,792 207,985 
0 ES ere 13,929 19.2 16,468 22.6 51,752 24.9 
Rural non-farm 1940.............. 14,009 19.3 15,816 21.7 48,694 23.4 
ee | re 44,653 61.5 40,508 55.6 107,539 51.7 





Note: This table should be read as follows: Of 79,940 urban migrants resident in cities in 1935 with 


territory, 17.1 per cent to farms. 


TABLE 


NUMBER AND PER CENT oF MIGRANTS 25 To 34 YEARS oF AGE, BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, 


Ursan, Rurat Non-FarM, AND RuRAL- 





LOCATION OF MIGRANTS 


GRADE SCHOOL 








IN 1940 Less than 5 years 5 and 6 years 7 and 8 years 
No. % No. % No. % 
pr 79,940 93,511 432,353 
Co re 47,068 58.9 51,847 55.4 244,068 56.5 
Contiguous state 1940............. 17,390 21.8 21,149 22.6 90,791 21.0 
Non-contiguous state 1940......... 15,482 19.4 20,515 21.9 97,494 22.5 
Total Rural Non-Farm 1935......... 37,298 43,374 162,561 
Within state 1940................ 23,912 64.1 26,257 60.5 94,033 57.8 
Contiguous state 1940............. 8,647 23.2 10,382 23.9 36,200 22.3 
Non-contiguous state 1940......... 4,739 12.7 6,735 15.5 32,328 19.9 
eeen Bement Porm 1935. ........0.0. 00% 72,591 72,792 207,985 
Within state 1940................ 53,168 73.2 49,751 68.3 132,615 63.8 
Contiguous state 1940............. 13,696 18.9 14,441 19.8 39,513 19.0 
Non-contiguous state 1940......... 5,727 7.9 8,600 11.8 35,857 17.2 





the proportion of poorly educated 
who migrated rival the proportion of 
the better educated. The complex psy- 
chological considerations that moti- 
vated the decisions registered in these 
statistics are a matter of conjecture, but 
it is quite clear that every census divi- 
sion is affected by these decisions, in 
terms of both out- and in-migration. 


The data given in the Census make 
it possible to present also comparable 
data for each state and for each sex, for 
in- and out-migration by urban, rural 
non-farm and farm populations, ac- 
cording to years of schooling. It is thus 
possible to present a balance sheet of 
migration for each state and also for 
each city of over 100,000 population, 
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RESIDENCE WHO WeERrE LIVING IN SPECIFIED TERRITORY IN 1940 





HIGH SCHOOL 





COLLEGE 








1 to 3 years 4 years 1 to 3 years 4 years or more 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
504,678 676,557 319,506 348,803 
328,043 65.0 488,707 72.2 236,643 74.1 260,802 74.8 
141,810 28.1 157,079 23.2 70,027 21.9 79,116 22.7 
34,825 6.9 30,771 4.5 12,836 4.0 8,885 2.5 
148,498 182,030 88,438 86,137 
75,793 51.0 108,948 59.9 51,735 58.5 51,027 59.2 
57,656 38.8 60,043 33.0 30,933 35.0 31,841 37.0 
15,049 10.1 13,039 7.2 5,710 6.5 3,269 3.8 
115,405 96,363 33,385 16,649 
36,324 31.5 39,048 40.5 14,393 43.1 8,235 49.5 
29,034 29.2 22,909 23.8 8,935 26.8 5,678 34.1 
50,047 43.4 34,406 35.7 10,057 30.1 2,736 16.4 





less than 5 years of schooling, 49.1 per cent moved to other cities, 33.9 per cent to rural non-farm 


Wuo MicraTep WITHIN STATE, TO ConTIGUOUS STATE, oR TO NoN-CoNnTIGUOUS STATE FOR 


FARM PopuLATIONS BETWEEN 1935 ANp 1940 





HIGH SCHOOL 





COLLEGE 








1 to 3 years 4 years 1 to 3 years 4 years or more 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 

504,678 676,557 319,506 348,803 
282,508 56.0 356,413 52.7 156,372 48.9 159,311 45.7 
100,404 19.9 140,136 20.7 67,083 21.0 72,015 20.6 
121,766 24.1 180,008 26.6 96,051 30.1 117,477 33.7 
148,498 182,030 88,438 86,137 

87,637 59.0 105,216 57.8 53,088 60.0 50,990 59.2 

31,477 21.2 37,288 20.5 16,796 19.0 15,386 17.9 

29,384 _ 19.8 39,526 21.7 18,494 20.9 19,761 22.9 
115,405 96,363 33,385 16,649 

75,586 65.5 61,711 64.0 21,802 65.3 11,087 66.6 

20,673 17.9 17,069 17.7 5,413 16.2 2,678 16.1 

19,146 16.6 17,583 18.2 6,170 18.5 2,884 17.3 





but to do so would obviously exceed 
the space available. By way of sum- 
mary, it may be said that except in 
three New England and two far west- 


ern states there tends to be a greater 


® The data of the Census on most of these 
points have been compiled and reduced to per- 
centages by states and regions. They may be 
examined in the writer’s office at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, or copies can be 
furnished at cost of typing. 


percentage of male migrants than fe- 
male in the lowest and highest educa- 
tional categories among the urban and 
rural non-farm migrants and in the 
lowest educational groups in the rural 
farm population. Ten of the Southern 
states have a relatively high percent- 
age of migrants in the lowest educa- 
tional category. Twenty of the non- 
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TABLE 5 


PER CENT OF ALL MIGRANTs 25 TO 34 YEARS OF AGE OF SPECIFIED EDUCATIONAL STATUS WHO 
MIGRATED OUTSIDE DIVISION OF ORIGIN 








East West East West 
Educational New Middle North North South South South Moun- 
Status England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Central tain Pacific 
Less than 5 years 235 29.8 39.6 35.5 11.2 13.5 9.6 46.2 47.8 
5 and 6 years 19.2 30.4 40.5 32.5 13.4 15.4 10.5 53.2 58.8 
7 and 8 years 19.2 19.0 25.8 17.6 22.8 20.6 14.5 53.3 56.3 


High School, 3 years 19.6 19.6 22.6 21.6 27.7 25.4 14.8 48.8 55.8 





High School, 4 years 20.1 23.3 23.3 19.1 35.8 31.4 21.0 49.3 54. 
20.3 37.8 33.0 22.6 47.0 52 


College, 3 years 27.2 29.8 28.0 
College, 4 years 
or more 37.8 34.8 31.2 


26.3 43.7 38.6 27.5 48.4 37.2 





Southern states, but only two of these 
in the two Western census divisions, 
have a lower than average proportion 
of migrants in the lowest educational 
category. 

With minor variations, the general 
pattern shows the majority of migrants 
to urban areas to have four years of 
high school and the majority of mi- 
grants to rural farm areas to have 7 
and 8 years of grade school educa- 
tion. The rural non-farm varies; in 
some states the majority have 7 and 8 
years of grade school, in some 1 to 3 
years of high school, in others 4 years 
of high school. 

By way of illustration of this ma- 
terial, Table 6 is presented, showing 
the number of rural in-migrants 25 to 
34 years of age in 1940 to each city 
of 500,000 population and over be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, regardless of sex 
and state of origin. Wide: variations 
will be observed. Los Angeles received 
the largest number of migrants of this 
age group, Chicago next, and Boston 
the fewest. New York attracted 11 
times as many migrants as Boston, but 
66 times as many” with less than 5 


10New York, however, received twice as 
many college graduates as Los Angeles. 


years of schooling. Boston, on the other 
hand, led all cities in the proportion 
of migrants with 4 or more years of 
college. On this comparison Detroit is 
lowest. 

The total number of migrants rep- 
resented in Table 6 may seem small. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the data deal with an age group which 
furnishes only one-fourth of all mi- 
grants. More important, the research 
of rural sociologists in a number of 
states shows that migration to a large 
city, if it occurs, tends to come as the 
last of a series of moves. Therefore, 
the number of migrants to these largest 
sities included a number of rural ori- 
gin who nonetheless came from other 
urban or rural non-farm territory. For 
instance, among all migrants between 
V-J day and October, 1946, 10 per 
cent had moved two or more times." 

Since 1940, internal migration in the 
United States has gone on at an ac- 
celerated rate, though not so rapidly 
as many imagine. In the six-year period 
from April, 1940, to February, 1946, 
14.6 per cent of the civilian population 
migrated—1g.5 million persons. One- 


11 Census release, Series P-S, No. 17, February 
14, 1947. 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RURAL IN-MIGRANTS 25 TO 34 YEARS OF AGE TO CiTIEs oF 500,000 
POPULATION OR OVER BY EDUCATIONAL Status, 1935-40 











Total AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
In-migrants 

City 25 to 34 Lessthan 5to8 1 to 3 4 years, 1 to 3 4 or more 

YearsOld 5 years years years, high school years, years, 

high school college college 

No. % No % No % No %%W No Ww No 
BSE odes «> 911 8 0.9 155 17.0 144 15.8 294 32.3 131 144 179 19.7 
RR Ccrsccscss See 429 @7 312 3358 2356 MA 229 «61383l—CUSA COT 
eee 10,734 285 2.7 3,231 30.1 1,885 17.6 2,764 25.7 1,298 12.1 1,271 11.8 
Cleveland........ 2,417 74 3.1 673 27.8 565 23.4 620 25.6 224 9.3 261 10.8 
Dewot........... 9,724 341 3.8 3,607 39.1 2,116 21.8 2,186 22.5 774 80 SO 5.1 
Los Angeles....... 14,614 302 2.1 3,162 21.6 3,206 21.9 5,052 34.6 2,008 13.7 884 6.0 
New York........ 10,663 529 5.0 3,174 29.8 1,794 16.8 2,327 21.8 1,070 10.0 1,789 16.8 
Philadelphia. ..... 3,750 201 5.4 1,260 33.6 717 19.1 803 214 300 80 469 12.5 
Pittsburgh........ 1,836 73 4.0 675 368 348 19.0 389 21.2 159 8.7 194 10.6 
See 4,955 183 3.7 2,324 469 833 168 934 188 339 68 342 69 
Milwaukee....... 2,969 40 1.3 1,091 36.7 493 16.6 757 25.5 321 10.8 257 8.7 
San Francisco..... 3,854 83 2.2 781 20.3 786 20.4 1,279 33.1 553 144 372 9.7 





fourth of these changed their residence 
in the six months following V—J day. 
An additional 5.7 millions moved at 
least from one county to another in the 
period from February to October, 
1946'°—probably the highest rate of 
migration ever reached in the United 
States and probably not likely to con- 
tinue. These data, based on a sampling 
study, indicate little general change in 
the character of the migration, The 


12 Census releases, Series P-S, Nos. 11 and 17, 
December 6, 1946, and February 14, 1947. 


pattern, where measured, was similar 
to that summarized in the beginning 
of this article. Though educational 
status was not secured in this sampling 
survey, the similarities in other respects 
lead to an assumption of similarity in 
this respect. The difference was in the 
volume, and that volume in the eight- 
een months following V-J day was 
at double the rate between 1935 and 
1940. Both the major problems men- 
tioned in this article were, therefore, 
probably intensified. 
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Toward More Effective Utilization of Audio- 
Visual Materials and Devices 


PAUL W. F. WITT 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


Dee the popular acclaim given 


to audio-visual instruction during 
and since World War II, the use 
of audio-visual materials and methods 
of instruction in the schools of Amer- 
ica is neither so effective nor so exten- 
sive as might be expected. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Changes in educational practice usual- 
ly take place very slowly. Essential 
equipment and facilities are often un- 
available. Ineffectual administrative ar- 
rangements for distributing materials 
frequently make teachers reluctant to 
use them. And, as usual, there is the old 
story of inadequate financial resources. 
It is significant to note, however, that 
in a recent survey in which an ; attempt 
was made to identify the major bar- 
riers to the rapid and desirable dev elop- 
ment of audio-visual programs, “The 
obstacle to success named more fre- 
quently than any other was disinterest 
on the part of classroom teachers or 
inability on their part to select and 
use audio-visual materials in an effec- 
tive way.” 


This situation calls for a strong 
1 National Education Association, Research 
Division. “Audio-Visual Education in City 


‘School Systems.” Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 4, p. 
165. Washington, D.C.: The Department, 1946. 
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teacher education program. Teacher 
education institutions must provide 
their students with opportunities to 
learn about these materials, to know 
what educational values may be gained 
through their use, and to acquire skill 
in selecting and using them. School 
systems must offer similar opportuni- 
ties to teachers in service. 

The need for the latter is urgent. 
Many teachers received no instruction 
in the selection and _ utilization of 
audio-visual materials during their 
pre-service preparation. Many others 
will also enter the profession without 
such training. Those who do receive 
instruction usually receive very little. 
Furthermore, preparation in this area, 
as in all teacher education, is not some- 
thing that can be completed once and 
for all. Continued growth and develop- 
ment in knowledge and skill are essen- 
tial to good teaching. 

True, a number of school systems 
have attempted to help their teachers 
utilize audio-visual materials more ef- 
fectively and are continuing to do so. 
The educational literature also con- 
tains numerous suggestions for accom- 
plishing this goal; however, both prac- 
tice and theory have tended to em- 
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phasize the mechanical aspects of the 
competencies teachers must possess. 
Attention is usually devoted to motion 
pictures; the many other types of ma- 
terials are all too frequently neglected. 

Developing an effective and ade- 
quate in-service education program in 
this area will require not only the ex- 
tension of present efforts but the im- 
provement of present practices. For 
one thing the relationship of the audio- 
visual program to the general programs 
of in-service education, supervision, 
and curriculum development must be 
reconsidered. Emerging theories and 
practices in the teacher education field 
indicate the need for a changed ap- 
proach to this task and for new ways 
of working. 

It would be undesirable, even if it 
were possible, to set forth detailed di- 
rections for organizing and administer- 
ing an effective program of in-service 
education. Despite the great similarity 
which exists in the school systems of 
America, there are also great differ- 
ences. Educational objectives vary 
considerably. There are marked dif- 
ferences in administrative organiza- 
tion and practice. Audio-visual pro- 
grams are in varying stages of develop- 
ment; consequently, each school sys- 
tem must work out its own program. 

A study of emerging practices of 
general in-service education and a con- 
sideration of the nature and purposes 
of audio-visual instruction suggest cer- 
tain guiding considerations which 
should be taken into account in each 
situation.” Furthermore, each situation 


2Paul W. F. Witt. “In-Service Education of 
Teachers in the Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


will require certain common kinds of 
resources. In the discussion which fol- 
lows, attention will be devoted to these 
two aspects of programs designed to 
help teachers acquire skill and under- 
standing in the selection and utilization 
of audio-visual materials. 


GUIDING CONSIDERATIONS 


No matter how small or how large 
a school system may be; no matter how 
meager or how extensive its use of 
films, radio, and similar devices, the 
following considerations should be 
taken into account in educating teach- 
ers to improve their work through 
audio-visual materials. 

1. Efforts to educate teachers in 
service to utilize audio-visual materi- 
als should be integrated with the gener- 
al program of in-service education. 
Audio-visual materials are merely 
special kinds of instructional materials. 
It is necessary to use many different 
kinds of instructional materials in or- 
der to provide the rich variety of ex- 
periences pupils need if they are to de- 
velop into happy, well-adjusted individ- 
uals who are socially, politically, and 
economically competent. Consequent- 
ly, audio-visual materials should be 
utilized not as fads and frills, not as 
something extra in the regular educa- 
tional program, but rather as resources 
which provide pupils with enriched 
learning experiences. When audio- 
visual materials are considered in this 
light, it is readily apparent that im- 





of Instruction.” Unpublished doctoral study, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
(Note: The discussion on guiding considera- 
tions and required resources was taken from 
this study.) 
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proving their use is but one aspect of 
the larger problem of helping teachers 
select and utilize all instructional ma- 
terials. This, in turn, is an essential part 
of the important task of curriculm 
development. 

2. Efforts should be directed toward 
helping teachers solve instructional 
problems through the use of appropri- 
ate audio-visual materials. Teachers 
will welcome audio-visual materials if 
they can solve some of their problems 
and improve their teaching by the 
use of them. Teachers who now con- 
sider field trips too much trouble might 
change their attitude if they were en- 
couraged to see the possibilities for 
stimulating interest and _ increasing 
meaning. A group of teachers respon- 
sible for vocational counseling would 
probably respond readily to an op- 

rtunity to evaluate some of the new- 
er films and filmstrips which present 
occupational information. 

Greater teacher participation and 
more desirable teacher growth and de- 
velopment are insured by this approach 
which, in contrast to the general ex- 
hortation to use audio-visual materials, 
focuses teacher attention on the iden- 
tification of problems and the role of 
audio-visual materials in the solution 
of these problems. 

It is true that some teachers need 
help in locating and identifying their 
problems, for a teacher’s awareness of 
his problems may consist of only a 
vague feeling of uneasiness or a hazy 
idea that something is wrong. Further- 
more, although teachers should be 
helped to take all of their problems into 
consideration, they should also be 
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helped to select the most important 
ones for immediate attention. This will 
keep them from spreading their efforts 
so widely as to be ineffectual in any or 
all of them. They must also be guided 
away from problems that, because of 
conditions over which they have no 
control, they will not be able to solve 
within a reasonable period of time. For 
example, it would have been rather 
futile for a group of teachers to try to 
develop a film program during the war 
years, when it was practically 1 impos- 
sible to obtain projectors. True, such 
efforts might have been included in 
long-range planning, with a clear 
understanding that they were future 
plans. 

If given adequate help, encourage- 
ment, and direction, teachers can de- 
fine their problems, attack them intelli- 
gently, and work out satisfactory solu- 
tions to them. 

3. Teachers mst see reasonable 
progress in their efforts to improve 
their teaching through the use of audio- 
visual materials. This does not mean 
that difficult problems must be com- 
pletely solved within the first few 
weeks of work, but it does mean that 
teachers should be helped to make, and 
to recognize that they are making, rea- 
sonable progress. For example, a group 
of teachers who set out to produce in- 
structional materials for use in the 
study of the local community must be 
helped to (a) determine the kind of 
materials needed, () decide the best 
ways of producing them, (c) obtain 
the necessary materials and facilities 
for production, (d) produce the ma- 
terials, and (e) obtain satisfactory re- 
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sults from their use. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all of the materials the 
teachers may desire will be produced 
within a couple of months, but it is 
reasonable to expect some of them to 
be produced and effectually put to 
work within that period of time. 

4. Methods of helping teachers uti- 
lize audio-visual materials should safe- 
guard their security. Care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid making teachers feel 
that in order to maintain their status in 
the faculty they must join a group 
studying some aspect of audio-visual in- 
struction, such as the use of the sound 
motion picture. Although it is desir- 
able that every teacher participate in 
the in-service education program for 
improving the utilization of audio- 
visual materials, the situation must be 
such that participation is purely volun- 
tary. 

Those who take part must feel that 
they are accepted and respected mem- 
bers of the group, and that they have 
worth-while contributions to make. 
For instance, the leader of a group of 
teachers producing a motion picture 
would guide the unimaginative, me- 
chanically inclined teacher away from 
script writing responsibilities into jobs 
involving the handling of lights, stage 
sets, and the like, thus protecting him 
from the embarrassment and frustra- 
tion he would experience in the first 
situation and guaranteeing him a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

Teachers should feel perfectly free 
to investigate any problem in which 
they are truly concerned. In fact, 
audio-visual specialists, supervisors, and 
administrators should encourage them 


to do so. An audio-visual director 
would be unworthy of his position of 
leadership and responsibility if he ar- 
bitrarily opposed the desire of a group 
of high school social studies teachers to 
study the possibilities of showing mo- 
tion pictures in an auditorium to sev- 
eral sections of a class at the same time 
simply because he did not believe in 
using films in that manner. It would 
be much better to encourage them to 
study this problem, taking into con- 
sideration all pertinent factors. Such 
an approach would safeguard morale 
and would lead to sounder and more 
acceptable practice. 

Supervisors and administrators can 
do much to stimulate interest and con- 
fidence on the part of teachers if they 
will honestly look upon themselves as 
co-workers with teachers and act ac- 
cordingly. Unless teachers feel secure, 
their participation in the in-service pro- 
gram will lack the genuine interest and 
wholehearted effort so essential to de- 
sirable growth and development. 

5. Teachers should participate in 
the planning, control, and evaluation 
of the activities provided to help them 
utilize audio-visual materials effective- 
ly. It is a principle of democracy 
that those who are affected by a policy 
should have a part in formulating the 
policy. The democratic theory holds 
that the members of a group, individ- 
ually and collectively, should control 
their actions within the framework of 
the commonly established policy, but 
it also holds that these same individuals 
and groups are responsible for the con- 
sequences of their decisions and ac- 


tions. an teachers should play 
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an important role in selecting problems 
for consideration and in determining 
methods of study. They should parti- 
cipate in these functions on a system- 
wide basis as well as within a single 
school. They should also be helped to 
evaluate the program and to alter their 
objectives and methods of work on 
the basis of this evaluation. Only in 
this way can the program be modified 
easily and quickly to meet changing 
needs and interests of the group con- 
cerned. 

Many school systems have organ- 
ized audio-visual advisory committees 
which serve as sources of suggestion 
and recommendation for the indivi- 
duals who are in charge of the audio- 
visual programs. These committees 
should be made truly representative of 
the teachers and then given greater au- 
thority and responsibility in the plan- 
ning, control, and evaluation of the 
activities designed to help teachers 


utilize audio-visual materials effec- 
tively. 
6. Cooperative group methods 


should predominate in the activities 
for improving audio-visual instruction. 
Complementing the democratic ar- 
rangements for policy formulation, 
administration, and evaluation, co- 
operative group methods for attack- 
ing the problems under consideration 
will provide experiences in democratic 
group living. This does not deny the 
importance of individual activity and 
the need for helping teachers with 
their individual problems. A good in- 
service program will provide for both. 
There is a place for individual endeavor 
in the cooperative group process. Fre- 


quently one of the best ways to help 
a person with an individual problem 
is by encouraging him to participate in 
group activity. Because of its contri- 
bution to improved democratic living, 
however, emphasis should be on the 
cooperative group technique. 

Planning and control within group 
activities should be a function of the 
group. Provision should be made for 
sharing leadership in the group. Lead- 
ership is not a function reserved for 
administrators and supervisors alone. 
True, it happens to be their particular 
responsibility, but it is also their duty 
to share it with teachers, to capitalize 
upon every opportunity to provide 
teachers with the chance to serve as 
group leaders. Shared leadership pro- 
motes the growth not only of those 
who lead but also of the members of 
the entire group. It adds to the richness 
of the group experience. 

Selection of projection equipment, 
films, and other materials is all too often 
made by the audio-visual director, the 
supervisor, or the administrator. This 
is an activity which should include 
either directly or indirectly everyone 
concerned. For example, pictures to be 
used in the elementary grades should 
be selected by the elementary teachers 
or a representative committee. 

7. There should be arrangements for 
exchanging ideas and information re- 
garding the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. The achievements of a parti- 
cular group of teachers working on a 
problem of general interest should be 
made available to all teachers. If some 
new materials suitable for opaque pro- 
jection are developed, every teacher 
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who might be interested in using them 
should be informed of this fact. 

A teacher who wishes help should 
be able to make his needs known quick- 
ly and easily. If an elementary teacher 
desires to know how a particular film 
might contribute to a learning situa- 
tion being planned, it should be pos- 
sible for him to secure immediate ad- 
vice. 

These are typical reasons why a sys- 
tem of effective communication is es- 
sential to the development of a strong 
in-service teacher education program. 

8. The setting of most activities for 
improving the utilization of audio- 
visual materials should be the individual 
school. Modern programs for cur- 
riculum development tend to center 
group activities within the individual 
school. There are, of course, certain 
activities which are conducted on a 
system-wide basis, or even on an inter- 
school system basis, but in the main 
the emphasis is on activities which are 
concerned with the pupils of a given 
school and the school and community 
situations in which these pupils live. 
Because this particular phase of teacher 
education is an integral part of the 
larger program of teacher education, 
and because teacher education is so 
closely interrelated with curriculum 
development, it is only logical to or- 
ganize within a single school most of 
the activities designed to improve the 
utilization of audio-visual materials. 
For instance, the development of a 
museum in a single school is a project 
of concern to the students and faculty 
in that particular building, but there 
will also be some need for group acti- 


vities on a system-wide basis. Problems 
such as the planning and production of 
educational programs to be broadcast 
over a local radio station will naturally 
be of interest to individuals from sev- 
eral schools. 

9. Education of teachers in the use 
of audio-visual materials should be a 
continuous process. Acquiring the 
knowledge and skill essential to effec- 
tive utilization of audio-visual materials 
is a process of growth and develop- 
ment which is never completed. There 
are always innovations in the field of 
education. This has been especially 
true in the audio-visual field during 
recent years. Many new kinds of 
equipment and materials have been 
produced. Pupils, individually and in 
groups, are always different. New 
problems are constantly arising and old 
ones are constantly reappearing. Suc- 
cessful teaching is a matter of con- 
tinuous problem solving. Therefore, 
teachers should always have available 
the opportunity and the resources they 
need to solve these problems. The sit- 
uation calls for an organized program 
of in-service education. 

10. Activities for educating teach- 
ers in service to utilize audio-visual ma- 
terials should be coordinated with the 
development of the other phases of the 
audio-visual program. Common sense 
indicates the folly of educating teach- 
ers to want something that they can- 
not have. It also reveals the danger of 
encouraging teachers to attack their 
problems in the audio-visual field with- 
out supplying them with the resources 
they will need to attack these prob- 
lems adequately. It would be idle to 
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encourage teachers to study the possi- 
bilities of television in the curriculum 
if it were impossible to obtain equip- 
ment or if the school were remote 
from a telecasting station. It would be 
equally unwise to permit a committee 
to plan an audio-visual workshop if 
there were a general lack of interest. 
Such tactics make a situation worse 
instead of better. 

While teachers should play a prom- 
inent role in planning, the administra- 
tion is obligated to provide them with 
the information and guidance they 
will need in order to avoid choices 
leading to situations in which satis- 
fying action is impossible. This does 
not imply that seemingly difficult prob- 
lems are to be avoided. However, it is 
essential that teacher education proj- 
ects keep step with potential resources 
and current interests. 


RESOURCES REQUIRED 


Although the total resources re- 
quired for educating teachers in serv- 
ice to use audio-visual materials effec- 
tively will be different in each individ- 
ual school system and will vary from 
time to time within a single system, 
there are certain kinds of resources 
which must be present in every situa- 
tion. They include: personnel, space, 
equipment, materials, and __ financial 
support. Unless all of them are avail- 
able, it is impossible to carry on ade- 
quate in-service education. 

Personnel. In every school system 
some one person should be made re- 
sponsible for the in-service education 
of teachers in the use of audio-visual 
materials. The logical person for this 


assignment is the individual in charge 
of the audio-visual program. His re- 
sponsibilities for in-service education 
include: (a) interesting teachers in the 
use of audio-visual materials and en- 
couraging them to study and experi- 
ment with these materials; (4) advis- 
ing and assisting groups and individ- 
uals engaged in such study and ex- 
perimentation; and (c) assuming the 
major responsibility for coordinating 
the efforts and activities of these indi- 
viduals and groups with regard to 
audio-visual instruction and other as- 
pects of the educational program, es- 
pecially general in-service education 
and curriculum development. In short, 
his is a responsibility for leadership and 
guidance. He is finally accountable for 
the success or failure of his efforts to 
help teachers extend and improve their 
use of audio-visual materials. 

Obviously, the qualifications de- 
manded of the person in this position 
should be very high. He should be a 
specialist in audio-visual instruction 
and should possess a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of curriculum 
development techniques. He should al- 
so be a skillful administrator and an able 
leader, particularly competent in the 
use of cooperative group techniques. 

It is recognized, of course, that it is 
not always possible to obtain a person 
who has all of the desired qualifica- 
tions. However, in selecting an individ- 
ual to direct the audio-visual program 
every effort should be made to obtain 
someone capable of assuming responsi- 
bility for the in-service education of 
teachers in this area. 

The effectiveness with which this 
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person discharges his duties will de- 
pend somewhat upon the administra- 
tive setup. In small school systems, 
where a single individual is in charge 
of the entire educational enterprise, 
the problem of coordinating various 
aspects of the program is relatively 
simple. In larger systems, where two 
or more persons share the leadership 
functions, the quality of the educa- 
tional program is greatly affected by 
the nature of the personal and profes- 
sional relationships that exist among 
these individuals. While no type of or- 
ganizational plan will guarantee genu- 
ine cooperation among them, it is rec- 
ommended that the arrangements for 
administering the school program rec- 
ognize the necessity of coordinating the 
efforts of those in charge of curricu- 
lum development, general in-service 
education, and audio-visual instruc- 
tion. Success in educating teachers to 
utilize audio-visual materials will be 
greatly limited, if present at all, unless 
the efforts directed toward this goal 
are integrated in the activities for im- 
proving teaching and developing the 
curriculum. 

One very good way to coordinate 
these functions would be to create a 
single department of instructional ma- 
terials for films, pictures, models, 
transcriptions, and so on, as well as for 
books and other printed materials. The 
person responsible for this department 
might be a specialist in the audio-visual 
field or he might have an assistant with 
such qualifications. In turn, he would 
be responsible to the director of in- 
struction, who would also have under 
his direction the general in-service edu- 


cation of teachers. Such an arrange- 
ment as this would eliminate any or- 
ganizational barriers to the integration 
of the efforts of these staff members. 
Furthermore, it appears especially logi- 
cal since it recognizes audio-visual 
materials as regular instructional ma- 
terials and combines under the direc- 
tion of one individual all those func- 
tions concerned with the improvement 
of instruction. 

The number of other personnel re- 
quired in the in-service education activ- 
ities of any system will vary with the 
size of the system and the extent of 
the audio-visual program. In many 
situations the person in charge of the 
program will need several assistants 
to help with the in-service program. 
These assistants will consult with in- 
dividual teachers, advise study groups, 
and serve as instructors. 

In almost every situation there will 
be some need for teacher assistance in 
carrying forward the in-service pro- 
gram. Those with special competen- 
cies in the audio-visual field can serve 
as group leaders and advisers. It is also 
desirable to train certain interested and 
potentially capable teachers to serve 
as expert advisers to local study groups. 
For example, in a school where the 
faculty is interested in producing 
motion pictures, some one teacher 
might be sent to a college or commer- 
cial school to take a short course in 
film production. After his return this 
teacher could serve as a leader and ad- 
viser in the production group. 

Outside experts will be needed in 
almost every situation. Frequently, a 
group engaged in the study of a certain 
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problem needs assistance that no mem- 
ber of the local staff can provide. If a 
group wishes to learn how to write 
radio scripts, the school authorities 
should make every effort to provide 
the desired training by bringing in a 
competent professional script writer. 
In general, a feasible plan for making 
the services of such a specialist avail- 
able when needed is for. the local 
school system to arrange for regular 
consultation service to be furnished by 
a near-by institution of higher learn- 
ing. Under such a plan the audio- 
visual specialists of this institution 
could assist in the local situation when 
needed. 

Building coordinators can help edu- 
cate teachers to utilize audio-visual ma- 
terials. It is necessary, of course, to 
select teachers who are interested in 
audio-visual instruction. They should 
be formally appointed building co- 
ordinators, and their duties and re- 
sponsibilities should be made clear both 
to them and to the faculty. It is not 
expected that they will carry a very 
heavy responsibility for teacher edu- 
cation but they should be able to ad- 
vise individuals and groups of teachers 
within their own schools who are 
working on problems in the audio- 
visual area. While building coordina- 
tors are not and should not be expected 
to be as capable in this area as audio- 
visual department personnel, they 
should be able to provide a certain 
amount of help to their fellow teachers 
and should know where additional 
assistance can be obtained when it is 
needed. 

The services of other specialists in 
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the school system as well as those of 
the audio-visual specialists should be 
made available to teachers and groups 
of teachers who may need assistance 
in solving problems. Complete co- 
operation on the staff level is essential 
to success in the educational program. 
It is also very likely that problems 
will arise which cannot be solved 
without the assistance of administra- 
tors. For example, if some teachers 
wish to use the photographic labora- 
tory on Saturdays to produce teach- 
ing materials, arrangements will have 
to be made through the _principal’s 
office. 

There are people in every commu- 
nity who may be able to assist in the 
in-service program. For example, a 
group of teachers interested in de- 
veloping some audio-visual materials 
on the community might be greatly 
helped by geologists, agricultural ex- 
perts, mining engineers, and the like. 
Someone who has lived in the com- 
munity for a long time would be a 
valuable resource person to a group in- 
terested in preparing a history of the 
local community. 

The representatives of equipment 
manufacturers can also perform a valu- 
able function in the in-service educa- 
tion program. Although it is relatively 
easy to teach machine operation, local 
audio-visual directors frequently need 
the assistance of a company represen- 
tative to instruct teachers in the repair 
and maintenance of audio-visual equip- 
ment. With new types of equipment 
it is even desirable for the company 
representative to come in at first to 
teach operation. It is not likely that 
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many teachers will be interested in 
learning to repair and maintain equip- 
ment, but the resources needed to 
teach them to do that should be avail- 
able if they desire such instruction. 

Space. Since many of the in-serv- 
ice activities will be held in the indi- 
vidual school building, space must be 
provided for them. While it may be 
possible to use classrooms and labora- 
tories for many of them, it will be de- 
sirable to have available a preview 
room, a listening room, and a small 
conference room. Space requirements 
will depend somewhat on the extent 
of the in-service activities, when the 
activities are held, the amount of space 
normally occupied by the pupils, and 
the nature of the in-service activities. 
It is important, however, that ade- 
quate space of the kind needed be 
made available. The program of in- 
service education should not be allowed 
to suffer for want of space. 

For interschool groups in a large 
city, space may be provided at the 
central audio-visual department where 
there should be conference, preview, 
and listening rooms, and an audio- 
visual laboratory. The laboratory may 
consist of several rooms providing the 
facilities needed for photography, pro- 
duction of graphic materials, record- 
ing, the production of radio programs, 
and the repair of equipment. For 
gatherings of large numbers of teach- 
ers it is advisable to use an auditorium 
or assembly hall. In most systems it 
would hardly be feasible for the audio- 
visual department to have a large audi- 
torium of its own, but if it is possible 
to be fairly close to one that it can 
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use so much the better. It is also pos- 
sible for the audio-visual department 
to hold some of its large group meet- 
ings in certain schools. In turn, the 
facilities and space available at the cen- 
tral department should be made avail- 
able to groups from individual schools 
if they should need and want them. 

Equipment. Obviously the audio- 
visual laboratory should be supplied 
with all necessary equipment for car- 
rying on the activities that are held 
there. Equipment needed in individual 
school programs should also be made 
available, and it should be possible to 
shift the equipment about so that most 
efficient use will be made of it. 

Many kinds of materials, including 
textbooks, research reports, and pe- 
riodicals, as well as films, filmstrips, 
recordings, and other audio-visual de- 
vices, will be required in this program. 
These materials should be made avail- 
able when and where they are needed. 

Financialsupport. Personnel,space, 
equipment, materials—these all cost 
money. It must be recognized from the 
beginning that a good in-service pro- 
gram, just like any other educational 
activity, requires financial support. 
Boards of education are accustomed to 
spending money for salaries and a cer- 
tain amount of equipment and ma- 
terials, but they must be educated to 
see the wisdom, too, of investing in 
a program that partially defrays ex- 
penses of teachers who attend sum- 
mer schools, that provides them with 
time and expense money to attend con- 
ferences, and that hires outside spe- 
cialists to consult with groups of teach- 
ers who are studying local educational 
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problems. They must see the import- 
ance of purchasing motion picture 
cameras and film, radios and recording 
equipment, as well as desks and text- 
books. They must be shown the wis- 
dom of these expenditures through 
conclusive demonstration of the fact 
that such equipment improves instruc- 
tion and contributes to the desirable 
growth and development of pupils. 


It is evident that considerable at- 
tention and effort must be given to 


educating teachers in service to select 
and use audio-visual materials with 
understanding and skill if the learning 
experiences of children and youth are 
to be enriched through their use. Pres- 
ent practices for accomplishing this 
goal are inadequate and outmoded. De- 
sirable teacher growth and develop- 
ment in these knowledges and skills 
require certain basic resources as well 
as an approach in keeping with the 
guiding considerations which are set 
forth above. 
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Recordings on the March 


EMMA DICKSON SHEEHY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


- present boom in phonograph 


records is little short of phenom- 
enal. In the field of children’s rec- 
ords alone production jumped from a 
yearly output of 5 million a few years 
ago to over 30 million in 1946, and the 
demand was far from being satisfied. 
More than a hundred new producing 
companies sprang up in the past year, 
several of them achieving fame and 
fortune from the production of one 
album only. On the other hand, some 
of the new companies have already 
gone out of business and no doubt 
many more will follow. 

Mass production geared to meeting 
mass consumption does not make for 
high standards; therefore many in- 
credibly bad recordings have been un- 
loaded on a willing public. The dis- 
criminating buyer has been able to se- 
cure satisfaction only through pro- 
longed search and careful selection. 
But the fact remains that both good 
and bad records are making a tre- 
mendous impact on the education of 
children of all ages, and those of us 
who are concerned with good educa- 
tion cannot ignore this fact. Allow- 
ances are hoarded in order to buy a 
long desired record. Many little chil- 
dren now bring their favorite records 
to school to be played rather than their 


favorite book to be read aloud by the 
teacher. 

Schools are becoming more record 
conscious, as attested to by the many 
inquiries received by the present 
writer’ about types of record players 
and lists of records. Record columns 
in the daily press and in weekly and 
monthly magazines are eagerly fol- 
lowed. Some newspapers even have 
two disc critics, one to review the re- 
cordings of serious material; the other, 
the popular numbers. Keenly conscious 
of the unusual demand for first-class 
criticism, the Saturday Review of 
Literature has recently added to its 
excellent weekly page on records a 
comprehensive monthly supplement on 
recordings, under able musical leader- 
ship. 

Recently there has been considerable 
experimentation with the plastic un- 
breakable record. The old line com- 
panies control the shellac market—a 
situation which makes shellac difficult 
to procure, three or four times its form- 
er cost, and thereby impractical. The 
new companies have, naturally, capi- 
talized on the very obvious advantage 
of unbreakable discs for children. For 
the best results in playing them a light- 


1 Note: Professor Sheehy is music editor of 
Parents’ Magazine. 
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weight pickup is necessary. It is esti- 
mated that about one hundred and 
fifty playings constitute the life of a 
plastic record compared with three 
hundred of a good shellac record. It is 
claimed, however, that there is less 
surface noise when a plastic disc is 
being played. 

Substantial technical advances have 
also been made in the actual recording 
and there is greater understanding than 
formerly of balances of sound in rela- 
tion to recording. From the technical 
standpoint, then, we have benefited. 
Can the same be said of the content of 
recordings? 


THREE LINES OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Generally speaking, there are three 
lines of development in the record 
field that are well worth examining in 
relation to their educational signifi- 
cance. First, there is the continued pro- 
duction of straight music records. By 
and large, the companies stick to tested 
favorites and are as loath to do the less 
familiar in music, both modern and 
classical, as are the major symphony 
orchestras. But there are evidences of 
exploration that are encouraging, such 
as the recording of music of ethnolog- 
ical groups and the importation of 
foreign records of superior technical 
excellence. Many of the latter give 
evidence of a willingness to experiment 
in choice of musical selections that we 
might do well to emulate. One of the 
biggest advances, as it affects the aver- 
age record buyer, is in the recording 
of our own folklore. Fortunately, there 
is available in the Music Division of the 


Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., a permanent record of much of 
our folklore recorded directly “on the 
field.” These recordings are listed in a 
catalog and can be bought only direct- 
ly from the Library. While not acous- 
tically as good as the commercial re- 
cordings, they are authentic and pro- 
vide a rich storehouse for the serious 
student of folksongs. 

In the past few years there has been 
a tremendous reawakening of interest 
in folk music reflected in radio pro- 
grams, song collections, and albums of 
folksong records. It is certainly true 
that the average child of elementary 
school age and even younger has a far 
greater acquaintance with folk songs 
than had the child of a dozen years 
ago. The musical value of this is ob- 
vious, but there are other aspects of 
equal value. An at-homeness with folk 
music from different parts of our own 
country fosters a feeling for and an 
understanding of our own culture. 
Then, too, folksongs belong to and are 
enjoyed by young and old. Little chil- 
dren feel themselves part of a larger 
group, and grownups, in singing with 
children, do not have to pretend an 
interest that is not there. This oneness 
of experience could well be one of 
the major values of folksongs. 

Along with songs of the hills and 
plains, of the West and the South, min- 
ing songs and railroad songs, are those 
in another language, for example Cre- 
ole songs from New Orleans. Ameri- 
can legends, too, are being set to music 
and recorded—‘“Johnny Appleseed,” 
“Paul Bunyan,” “The Lincoln Pen- 
ny,” and others. Some of these appeal 
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to a sophisticated taste, and although 
they are of uneven quality they do 

int in a direction that has signifi- 
cance for education. 

The ease and speed with which 
children learn songs from records 
knock into a cocked hat many of the 
logically worked out methods of 
teaching singing. And what better way 
can be found to introduce a child to 
foreign languages than through the 
medium of folksongs, with their sim- 
plicity of form and their repetition of 
phrase and syllable? Unfortunately, 
most of the people who produce rec- 
ords for little children have not yet dis- 
covered that if a song, music or story, 
is right for children it does not have 
to be overexplained and overacted. 
Narrators work themselves into a 
frenzy trying to tempt the young. It 
is obvious that they have neither re- 
spect for nor understanding of chil- 
dren’s intelligence. Folksongs do not 
have to be “sold” to the listener. 

Another type of music record in 
which there is considerable activity is 
that designed to teach music by ex- 
planatory notes, stories of composers’ 
lives, and other relevant and irrelevant 
remarks. Many of these reflect an over- 
zealous approach calculated to trick 
the listener into liking ‘the music pre- 
sented, but oftentimes it merely results 
in his missing the point entirely. 

Various experiments in introducing 
the instruments of the orchestra have 
also been tried with varying degrees 
of success. Personification is usually 
overdone to the point of being ridicu- 
lous. Probably the most satisfactory 
album for the younger child who is 


ready for this experience is Victor’s 
Pan the Piper, in which the history of 
the development of instruments is re- 
lated in fantasy form. For the older 
child, Columbia’s The Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra is a step in the 
right direction. In both albums the pic- 
tures and notes are a genuine addition 
to the records. 

Nothing takes the place of firsthand 
experience in seeing and hearing and 
playing. musical instruments, but this 
is not always possible. We have in rec- 
ords, however, a rich source both in 
variety of music and in variety of in- 
struments recorded. It is hoped that 
record companies will augment their 
standard repertories by pressing some 
of the less familiar but excellent works 
of musical literature. Thanks to radio 
and phonograph, the younger genera- 
tion are better acquainted with the 
classics than ever before, and they are 
ready for fresh pastures. 

The second and, no doubt, the most 
important new development in the 
field of recordings is that of drama- 
tic readings. Represented here are nur- 
sery rhymes, fairy tales, fables, folk- 
tales, Bible stories, and the usual chil- 
dren’s classics, as well as Shakespeare. 
For the young child who is not yet 
able to read his own stories a library 
of well-chosen records can be a genu- 
ine educational experience. He can 
choose his own time, place and, espec- 
ially, bis own pace. Where the momen- 
tum of his curiosity will take him is 
many times unpredictable. He may 
upset many of our cherished theories 
about age-level categories. Recently 
a thirteen-year-old girl was listening to 
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a recording of Treasure Island while 
her seven-year-old brother was play- 
ing in the same room with his erector 
set. After a few minutes the seven- 
year-old deserted his toy and stood by 
the phonograph listening carefully un- 
til the end. Then he asked his sister to 
explain some of the parts he did not 
understand. Having read the book, she 
did a good job in acquainting him with 
the story. They both listened to the 
records again and later, at the request 
of her brother, the girl read to him 
parts of the book that were especially 
exciting. Certainly one would not ad- 
vise buying Treasure Island for a 
seven-year-old, but here was a family 
experience from which the younger 
child took his own measure. At the 
same time, this child’s favorite record 
is one designed for the preschool age 
—a story about a little dog that got a 
cinder in his eye. The individual or 
small group use of recordings offers 
opportunity for enriching experiences 
of children in school, since this re- 
source can be used independently even 
by the very young child. Teachers 
should welcome one more way of 
helping to break down the all too fre- 
quent total group operation within the 
classroom and thus of meeting more ef- 
fectively individual needs. 

An album of fairy tales played to a 
second grade group aroused such in- 
terest in the stories that the next day 
five of the children brought their own 
books containing the fairy tales from 
home because they wanted to learn to 
read them for themselves. Curiously 
enough, the recording of stories serves 
to stimulate the sale of books. 
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In addition to stimulating interest in 
reading and to providing good enter- 
tainment, records can contribute to the 
building of good taste and discrimina- 
tion in choices. At the request of an 
official of one of the major record 
companies, a group of children from 
eight to fourteen years of age “re- 
viewed” records on which stories were 
told by well-known movie and radio 
stars. When asked whether they liked 
their favorite star on a record, the 
children agreed unanimously and posi- 
tively that they did not care who told 
the story so long as it was well told. 
“This will be hard on some people's 
egos,” remarked the official. The chil- 
dren criticized the use of background 
music and sound effects because they 
drowned out the speaker’s voice. Some 
children even preferred records of 
their favorite stories with practically 
no musical background. When asked 
to suggest stories they would like to 
hear on records their choices ranged all 
the way from Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch to Superman, the last sug- 
gestion hitting the top of the “sound 
meter.” A question regarding how 
these particular children choose rec- 
ords revealed that not one of them 
would think of buying an album with- 
out hearing it played—fancy cover, 
sales talk, favorite story, big names 
notwithstanding. Undoubtedly these 
will get their money’s 


youngsters 
worth! 
For school, community, and _ radio 
use, the Gloria Chandler Recordings 
offer excellent source material in rec- 
ord literature. In this series, I One 
World, If North American Regions, 
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III New Worlds A-Growin’, stories 
of folkways, history, and adventure 
are dramatized and timed to thirteen- 
to fifteen-minute programs. 

In the past two years stories on rec- 
ords have become so numerous and 
popular, and likewise so unpredictable 
as to quality, that many people are 
feeling the need for help in selection. 
Parent groups seeking advice fre- 
quently turn to the public library. The 
Detroit Public Library has done pio- 
neer work in this field. Its audio-visual 
department, headed by Kurtz Myers, 
has had a lending service of music rec- 
ords for many years. Because of in- 
creasing popularity of children’s rec- 
ords, the children’s librarian, Kathleen 
Cann, was asked to take over the task 
of supervision and evaluation. Under 
her direction this library now offers 
the following services: (1) advisory 
service to parents and teachers; (2) 
listening hours in the library for groups 
of children; (3) lending service of rec- 
ords for home and school use; (4) re- 
search opportunities for students inter- 
ested in the various approaches and 
techniques used in writing, arranging, 
and producing story records. Miss 
Cann reports that in choosing records 
for the library shelves the library ap- 
plies the same yardstick of measure- 
ment that it does in choosing books. 

A third development of special in- 
terest to schools is that of recording 
informational and instructional mate- 
rial to supplement and enrich school 
experiences. A good example of this 
trend is found in the “Mike-ing His- 
tory” series, in which the man at the 
mike does on-the-spot reporting of 
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historical happenings. Such events as 
the Johnstown flood, the Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr duel, the 
Trojan horse stratagem, and the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 
are reported with directness and sin- 
cerity. An eleven-year-old listening to 
the last-named event exclaimed, “Gee, 
it sounds just like a report from the 
United Nations!” There should be 
much more of this type of recording for 
school use. CBS has recently used the 
same technique in a series of broad- 
casts called ““CBS Was There,” which 
report such dramatic events as a Salem 
witchcraft trial and the fall of Pom- 
peii. An encouraging future is surely 
ahead as pertinent source material of 
this kind becomes available in the study 
of history, government, international 
relations, and other areas—for example, 
records of the speeches of all the dele- 
gates signing the charter of the United 
Nations at San Francisco can be ob- 
tained for school use. 

A group of science records that are 
designed for popular consumption have 
inspired considerable comment recent- 
ly. Wind, clouds, rain, flowers, and 
even parts of the human body are per- 
sonified in order to “teach” children 
science. Based on a false assumption 
that children are not interested in 
straight science and displaying a lack 
of understanding of the processes of 
learning, these records confuse rather 
than enlighten and also reveal a fun- 
damental lack of respect for children’s 
intelligence. 

The three lines of development dis- 
cussed above point to a truly signifi- 
cant source of educational material 
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that, as distribution improves, it will 
be possible for even the most remote 
school to tap. Schools that cannot have 
motion picture machines because of 
expense or lack of electric current can, 
for a very reasonable cost, obtain a 
hand-wound portable phonograph and 
gradually build up a good library of 
records. 


THE FUTURE OF 
IN THE 


RECORDS 
SCHOOL 


What of the future? Prices of al- 
bums of records are far too high, and 
the fact that very few single discs are 
released makes the purchasing of rec- 
ords a considerable strain on the aver- 
age school and family budget. Com- 
panies have learned from experience 
that it is frequently easier to sell an 
attractive album than singles. Unfor- 
tunately, many people are willing to 
pay a dollar extra for a fancy album 
cover. There is a legitimate basis for 
grouping certain types of offerings, 
but it is hard on the average buyer 
when he has to buy two or three rec- 
ords he does not want in order to get 
the one in which he is interested. Some 
companies are experimenting with us- 
ing a sturdy but attractive envelope 
for singles or doubles, which should 
lessen the cost to the consumer. It is 
sincerely hoped that some means can 
be found to bring the cost down to a 
reasonable figure. Perhaps it will take 
scarce money, coupled with consistent 
falling off in purchasing power, to ac- 
complish this. 

The recent development of record 
clubs may eventually have some in- 
fluence on the price. Some of these 


clubs are patterned on the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; others produce their 
own records on a limited subscription 
basis; and one company, The Young 
People’s Record Club, Inc., that pro- 
duces records for children of pre- 
school and elementary school age is 
doing serious and thoughtful work on 
a record-per-month plan with no 
choice on the part of the buyer. This 
plan demands high standards from the 
producers, and they have lived up to 
these standards to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

Probably one of the best means of 
getting good records in circulation in 
the future will be through the com- 
munity lending services of libraries, 
both school and public. Unbreakable 
discs will facilitate this service as well 
as minimize the cost of replacement. 
Nor should home record libraries as 
possible sources be overlooked by the 
alert teacher. 

Along with better distribution, im- 
provement in quality and content is 
essential. Since the recording of dra- 
matic readings 1 is comparatively new, 
companies hesitate to go off the beaten 
track in choosing stories. They know 
that such stand-bys as Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears and Alice in Wonder- 
land will always sell, especially when 
coupled with a radio or movie name, 
although there are signs that you can- 
not fool the public all of the time— 
the recent short sales of Margaret 


O’Brien as Goldilocks testify to this 
fact. With such a wealth of folk litera- 
ture from which to draw and so many 
good stories by present-day authors 
as well as those of the past, it seems a 
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pity that more of this literature is not 
used. Such recordings of poetry as 
those made by Louis Untermeyer for 
Decca and David McCord for the Har- 
vard Vocarium are most encouraging. 
Interest in literature is usually height- 
ened by hearing it read aloud, if the 
reading i is done well, to say nothing of 
the value to the listener of hearing fine 
diction and a well modulated voice. 
About 1910 Kenneth Grahame,’ author 
of the beloved Wind in the Willows, 
commented as follows on the impor- 
tance of cultivating an ear for English 
prose, “But language—before the 
world grew up and went astray—was 
intended to be spoken to the ear. We 
are living now in an eye-minded age, 
when he who runs may read and the 
average person glimpses his daily read- 
ing on the run. . Is there still any 
person who entertains an ear for Eng- 
lish prose?” In many respects we are 
not now an eye- -minded age, and rec- 
ords can do a first rate job in helping 
us “entertain our ears” for literature. 

In choosing stories for recording it 
is important to select those that lend 
themselves naturally to the medium of 
sound. Even a good story, however, 
can be ruined by poor narration and 
by an unwillingness to let the story 
stand on its own merits. Nothing can 
be more inartistic (as well as annoy- 
ing) than to have every sentence or 
phrase of a folk tale echoed back at 
the listener in sound effects or music, 
or to have a story teller who affects 
a hushed studio voice and a patronizing 
tone. 


2Life and Letters of Kenneth Grahame. 
Edited by Patrick Chalmers. 
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There are too few good funny 
stories for children, especially for the 
very young ones. The popularity of 
such records as Lentil, Bunky the Mon- 
key, Bugs Bunny, 500 Hats of Barthol- 
omew Cubbins and, yes, even talking 
comics should encourage production 
in this direction. But the narrators 
should be willing to let the story carry 
the humor, and not feel called upon to 
do the “cutting up” themselves. There 
are also a few interesting tryouts in 
records accompanied by written texts 
that the child can follow as the record 
plays, and thus teach himself to read. 

It is hoped that teachers can make 
their influence felt in the production 
of phonograph records. If even a small 
minority of parents, librarians, teach- 
ers, and children would occasionally 
write to producers giving their reac- 
tions, favorable and otherwise, to cer- 
tain records, undoubtedly many of 
these comments would be heeded—if 
not immediately then perhaps in the 
long run. The result would be effective 
changes and also support of those things 
that are distinctly worth while. For, 
make no mistake about it, the com- 
panies want to please the public, and 
it is the job of the public to become 
more articulate. 

Records are here to stay. They can 
be an invaluable source for education. 
Good records will make for good edu- 
cation and bad records can make for 
bad education. They are bound to in- 
fluence children either way and in 
varying degrees. It is hoped that teach- 
ers and all others concerned with edu- 


cation can help make them do a good 
job. 
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Office of the Dean 


Dean William F. Russell was elected presi- 
dent of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP) at the first 
delegate assembly held in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in August. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


New officers this year for the Metropolitan 
School Study Council are T. James Ahern, 
superintendent of schools at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., president; John L. Hopkins, superin- 
tendent of schools at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., treasurer, and Henry T. Hollings- 
worth, superintendent of schools, Bloom- 
field, N. J., recording secretary. 

The Study Council’s magazine, Ex- 
change, has a subscription list of 20,000 at 
present. Two years ago, the subscribers 
numbered only 500, and had increased to 
7,000 last year. Mrs. Mary G. Whitcomb 
recently joined the staff of the Institute to 
assist with the editorial work on Council 
publications. 


Norton Beach, John C. Lathrop, and Lorne 
Woollatt have joined the research staff to 
work on Council projects. 


Tecunigues for Study Groups Concerned 
with Unmet Needs, an abstract of William 
R. Begg’s doctoral project, has been pub- 
lished by the Council, while the doctoral 
project of Cleve O. Westby, mimeographed 
by the Council two years ago, is being re- 
printed. The title of this study is Local Au- 
tonomy for School Communities. Another 


current Council offering is the pamphlet, 
Parents as Teachers, published by the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 


Watter Cocking is serving with the Insti- 
tute as assistant assigned to the research 
activities of the Division of Administration 
and Guidance. 


Institute of Adult Education 


CONSULTANT on seminar methods at the 
Hospital Administration Workshop in 
Chicago June 29 and 30 was Professor Wil- 
bur C. Hallenbeck. 

For the fifth year, Professor Hallenbeck 
was senior counselor at Camp Laquemac 
(from August 15 to 26). Leaders in the 
fields of adult education, recreation, com- 
munity organization, and government made 
up the group at Laquemac, and students 
from Quebec, the Maritimes, western Can- 
ada, and the United States travelled to the 
Camp. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


Bicep as “a Conclave of Word-Jugglers 
Renowned for Extraordinary Prowess in 
Manipulating Known Superlatives and for 
Equal Dexterity in Coining Bright and Shin- 
ing New Superlatives,” Paramount Pictures’ 
Superlative Party, held September 30 at 
the Radio City Rainbow Room, was at- 
tended by some 350 newspaper and maga- 
zine writers, advertising agency copy chiefs, 
and motion picture company advertising 
executives competing for a $1,000 prize 
awarded for coining the best descriptive 
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superlative for the studio’s new film, Un- 
conquered. Professor Irving Lorge was 
among a band of distinguished semanticists, 
including Gelett Burgess, Wilfred Funk of 
Funk and Wagnall, Abel Green of Variety, 
and “Information Please” Sage John Kieran, 
who served as judges. Under the watchful 
eye of Director Cecil B. DeMille, the quin- 
tet split the prize money equally between 
the two persons who had submitted the 
entry, “Paramonumental.” 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


A critical and retrospective analysis of the 
Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, from 1927 to 1932 has 
been written by Professor R. Freeman 
Butts, who was a member of the first fresh- 
man class and later an adviser at the Col- 
lege. Entitled “The Experimental College— 
Twenty Years After,” the article appeared 
in the September-October issue of The 
Wisconsin Alummus. It attempts to assess 
the significance of this early experiment in 
American higher education. 


Issuep by the Columbia University Press, 
Farmers of the World: The Development 
of Agricultural Extension, has undergone a 
second printing. The work has been edited 
and contributed to by Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Dr. Irwin Sanders of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, and Dr. 
Douglas Ensminger, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Ensminger was in 
charge of rural sociology at Teachers Col- 
lege in the summer sessions of 1946-47. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Newty-elected president of the division of 
educational psychology of the American 


Psychological Association is Professor Per- 
cival M. Symonds. At a meeting of the 
Association in Detroit the week of Septem- 
ber 8, Professor Symonds read a paper, “In- 
terpreting the Picture-Story (T.A.T.) 
Method.” 


To Handbook of Child Guidance, edited 
by Dr. Ernest Harms and published this 
year by the Child Care Publications, New 
York, N. Y., Professor Symonds contri- 
buted a chapter, “Case Study and Test 
Methods.” 


On sabbatical leave during the spring se- 
mester, Professor Helen M. Walker vaca- 
tioned in California, and taught at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, during 
the summer. During an eventful and enjoy- 
able half year, she participated in many spe- 
cial activities. 

In March, Professor Walker flew to 
Washington at the request of the Com- 
missioner of Education to attend a confer- 
ence discussing the research and statistical 
program of the U. S. Office of Education. 
She also attended the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meeting 
in San Diego and read a paper at a joint 
session of the Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics. Professor Walker addressed the 
southern section of the California Research 
and Guidance Association in Los Angeles; 
took part in a regional conference of Pi 
Lambda Theta at Santa Barbara, and spoke 
at a dinner meeting at the University of 
California, sponsored by several organiza- 
tions including the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, and the California Research and Guid- 
ance Association. 


As a member of the national board of Pi 
Lambda Theta, and national president from 
1941 to 1945, Professor Walker attended 
the council meetings of the organization in 
Portland, Ore., August 9 to 13, where she 
met Dr. Beulah C. Van Wagenen, execu- 
tive officer in charge of student life at 
Teachers College, and national president 
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from 1937 to 1941, and Mrs. Dorothy Doty, 
a delegate from the local chapter. 

At the World’s Statistical Congress in 
Washington, D. C., in September, attended 
by representatives of 55 countries, Professor 
Walker, a member of the U. S. delegation 
appointed by President Truman, presided 
over one of the sessions. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Will French has addressed sev- 
eral meetings in New England this year. On 
July 29, he spoke to the opening session of 
the conference on educational administra- 
tion at Harvard, describing “Current Prob- 
lems in Secondary Education.” Before an 
audience of secondary school principals of 
Vermont on September 19 at Montpelier, 
Professor French discussed the future re- 
sponsibility of the high school, and he also 
conferred with the Vermont State Advisory 
Committee on Secondary Education. 

November 21 and 22 will find Professor 
French speaking before the Northeastern 
convention district of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at Scranton. 
December 9 and 16, he will give two lec- 
tures at Yale University’s Graduate School 
of Education in connection with a second- 
ary education course. 


SPEAKING engagements also dot the calendar 
of Professor Paul R. Mort this fall. On Sep- 
tember 6, Professor Mort submitted his re- 
port, “Fiscal Policy for Public Education 
in the State of New York,” to the joint 


committee of the New York State Educa- ° 


tional Conference Board and the Public 
Education Association of New York City, 
sponsors of the survey. He also submitted a 
report on this same survey, along with Dr. 
Arvie Eldred and Superintendent Charles 
Hetherington of Auburn, N. Y., to the 
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superintendents of cities and villages, at 
Saranac Inn September 21. 

Two conferences in New York State 
claimed Professor Mort’s attention in Sep- 
tember. He spoke to the annual meeting of 
the County Officers Association of the State 
at Saranac, September 11, on local taxing 
powers for educational purposes. On Sep- 
tember 18, he addressed the District Super- 
intendents Association at Saranac on “Ade- 
quate School Financing.” 

Professor Mort participated in a sym- 
posium on “Our Responsibility as Taxpay- 
ers” at the golden anniversary meeting of 
the New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
September 30. At Erie, Pa., October 17, 
he was speaker at the northwestern district 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 


GUIDANCE 


As incoming president of the division of 
consulting psychology of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Professor Donald E. 
Super traveled to Detroit for the annual 
convention September 9 to 13. He will also 
serve as chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the American College Personnel 
Association meeting in Chicago next spring. 

On October 31, Professor Super addressed 
the Connecticut Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation’s luncheon meeting in Bridgeport, 
and with Charles N. Morris, instructor in 
guidance, attended the conclave of City Su- 
pervisors of Guidance in New York State, 
at Glens Falls, October 8 to ro. 

Professor Super’s review of research with 
the Kuder Reference Record was published 
in the July-August issue of the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology. 


As vice-president of the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, Professor Ruth Strang 
participated in the Harlan County Guid- 
ance Institute the first week of September, 
where 50 persons from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Agriculture, Em- 
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loyment Service, Children’s Bureaus, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and F. B. I., and the 
Kentucky State Department of Education, 
Public Health Service, Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the University of Ken- 
tucky, served as consultants. 

The following week, Professor Strang 
presented a paper and took part in the dis- 
cussion of papers on “Contribution of Edu- 
cation to the Relief of International Ten- 
sions” at the annual conference on Science, 


Philosophy, and Religion in Philadelphia. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tuis fall, Professor Roma Gans lectured to 
the teachers of Montreal on “The Place of 
Reading in the Modern Curriculum” and 
“Educating for World Citizenship,” and at 
the invitation of the State Department’s in- 
ternational broadcasting division, discussed 
“Understanding Children” in a program to 
foreign countries. 


ProGRAM coordinator of the national con- 
ference on family life to be held at the 
White House in May is Professor Ernest 
G. Osborne. The conference will be spon- 
sored by 110 national professional organi- 
zations, labor unions, church, and other 
groups interested in family life. 

Professor Osborne, who returned to the 
College in July after nine months in China, 
told the National Association of Nursery 
Education meeting in San Francisco in Sep- 
tember that despite unsettled conditions, 
child welfare work is being carried on in 
China by private agencies and, to a limited 
extent, by the government. He stated that 
too often such work is largely of the cus- 
todial care variety. America can help most, 
he asserted, by aiding temporarily those Chi- 
nese leaders who, although devoted to chil- 
dren, are handicapped by lack of finances 
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and of equipment which cannot be obtained 
in China. 

On November 12, Professor Osborne will 
give one of the six lectures in the marriage 
relations series at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


FINE ARTS 


AT a convocation of the West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology October 10, Professor 
Edwin Ziegfeld addressed a meeting on “In- 
dustrial Design.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue September issue of Film and Radio 
Guide contains a study guide, “Instruments 
of the Orchestra,” by Professor Raymond 
Burrows, which reviews the new British 
film of the same title. It also includes a brief 
historical and descriptive account of each 
orchestral instrument for the classroom 
teacher’s use. J. J. Robbins & Sons have 
signed Professor Burrows to write a series 
of piano method books. 

Professor Burrows demonstrated begin- 
ning piano lessons with ten children at the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
conference at the Palmer House in Chicago 
June 4, and addressed the press luncheon of 
the Association on “Free Music Instruction 
Including Piano Classes in Our Public 
Schools.” On June 23, he was the principal 
speaker at the National Association of 
Piano Manufacturers’ convention, giving a 
detailed report of the year’s program for 
piano teachers of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


At the Seattle meeting of the National 
League of Nursing Education in September, 
Professor Emeritus Isabel M. Stewart was 
the recipient of the Mary Adelaide Nutting 
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Award for meritorious service in the cause 
of nursing education. Miss Stewart is the 
first person to be so honored, the medal 
previously having been awarded to the Na- 
tional League itself. 


Aw alumni dinner was held in conjunction 
with the League’s conference and was at- 
tended by 67 graduates of the Division. Miss 
Lucile Petry (A. M. 1929) and Miss Agnes 
Gelinas (A. M. 1935) spoke as well as Miss 
Stewart and Mrs. R. Louise McManus. 
Copies of proposed by-laws for an alumni 
association of the Division were distributed 
and it was voted to continue organizational 
plans. Progress reports will appear in The 
American Journal of Nursing. 


In Nursing in Modern Society, published 
October 15 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Pro- 
fessor Mary Ella Chayer sets the nursing 
profession apart as one of the greatest social 
forces in our modern world and calls upon 
its members to recognize this fact and apply 
its power to the end that all the inhabitants 
of the earth may be touched to the fullest 
by this humanitarian service. 


Horace Mann School 
for Boys 


ENROLLMENT at the School for 1947-48 is 
the largest in its history, Dr. Charles C. Till- 
inghast, principal, reports. Five hundred and 
thirty students are on the list for the present 
"-year. 


As a member of the commission on higher 
institutions of the Middle States Association, 
Dr. Tillinghast spent several days in May 
at the University of Puerto Rico at Rio 
Piedras, with the commission, as a guest of 
the University and its chancellor, Jaime Be- 
nitez. Professor Tillinghast travelled to 
Dallas in June, where he was commence- 
ment speaker at the Texas Country Day 
School. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of Teachers College Alumni reported 
in the October Recorp. 


Perkins, Audrey E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Belmont Boulevard School, EI- 
mont, N. Y. 


Perkins, Richard B., principal, Public School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Peterson, Karl Alfred Bernard (A.M. 1941), 
instructor in vocal music and choral director, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
me. ¥. 


Pfeiffer, Richard J. (B.S. 1947), instructor in 
commercial education, High School, Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y. 


Philipp, Gertrude A., teacher of English, 
Central High School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Philips, Amy L. (A.M. 1936), principal, New- 
ington Hospital for Crippled Children, Newing- 


ton, Conn. 


Pomeroy, Addison Robert (A.M. 
chairman of English department, 
School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Poston, Reuben R. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and journalism, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 


Potts, Norma C. (A.M. 1947), home econo- 
mist, New York City Department of Welfare, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pugmire, D. Ross (Ph.D. 1937), professor of 


education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 


Purcell, Theodore A. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of accounting, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Reid, Alice Ruth (A.M. 1942), chairman of 
—— of physical education, Mary 
dwin College, Staunton, Va. 


1946), 
Central 


de 
Ba 
Rendall, Helen M. (B.S. 1947), kindergarten 


teacher, Union Free School District No. 30, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Reynolds, Charles A. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of fourth grade, Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Rice, Cecil L. (Ed.D. 1944), superintendent 
of schools, Coatesville, Pa. 


Richert, Fred W., Jr. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of science and physical education, High 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Robinson, Isabella, teacher of English, Cen- 
tral School, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Rogers, Lyle B., vocational counselor, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ross, Donald Howat (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Central School, Warren Township, N. J. 


Roush, Mildred J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
home economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Russel, Gwendolyn Molson, fifth grade critic 
and demonstration teacher, University School, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Sailer, Agnes (A.M. 1945), principal, Kenyon 
Grammar School, Gambier, Ohio. 


Sammon, Rita Mary C., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Brearley School, New York, N. Y. 


Sanders, Vivion (A.M. 1947), instructor of 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Schilling, M. Ruth (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in foods and nutrition, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Scobey, Mary Margaret, general supervisor 
of elementary instruction, Merced County 
Schools, Merced, Calif. 


Sears, Clarence B. (A.M. 1938), teacher and 
head of department of English, Memorial High 
School, Millville, N. J. 


Shay, Joseph B. (A.M. 1947), vocational ap- 
praiser, Utica~-Colgate Counseling Service, Utica, 
N. Y 


Shedd, Arthur Burton (A.M. 1947), coordina- 
tor of social-scientific program, High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Sherman, James J. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Shevalier, Richard G. (A.M. 1947), director 
of physical education, Celorow High School, 
Celorow, N. Y. 


Shrewsbury, William (A.M. 1947), head of 


_ tesidence, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Siemons, Alice (A.M. 1946), fourth grade 
critic teacher, Laboratory School, State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Smelser, Mary Lou (A.M. 1946), associate 


supervisor of physical education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Soffietti, James P. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
romance languages, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Sonken, Ruth (A.M. 1947), teacher of home 
economics, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Stagg, Paul (A.M. 1934), director of athletics, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 


Stevens, Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Wellsville, N. Y. 


Stewart, Ethel Louise, kindergarten teacher, 
Stockton School, East Orange, N. J. 


Stollberg, Robert (Ed.D. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Stottle, Ward (B.S. 1938), teacher of art, 
Central School District No. 1, Rockland County, 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Streibig, Kenneth C. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in business education and guidance counselor, 
Weylister Junior College, Milford, Conn. 


Strogen, Adele (A.M. 1945), director of resi- 
dence halls, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


Thevaos, Deno G., instructor in psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Thompson, Donald R. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


Thompson, Leslie F. (B.S. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Threlkeld, Harold H. (A.M. 1934), prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, and director of sec- 


ondary school curriculum, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Thurston, Anna M. (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in chemistry, State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


Todd, Willetta (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
physical education, Lafayette High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Tolan, Bernard E.., instructor in mathematics, 
Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio. 


Townsend, Mildred Lorraine (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of remedial reading and school li- 
brarian, Riverdale Country School for Girls, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


Turner, Virginia Bea (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of home economics, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Twichell, William S., Jr. (A.M. 1934), su- 
pervising principal, Borough of Ramsey, Ber- 
gen County, N. J. 


Vail, Edith W. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
music, Hartridge School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Van der Steur, Frits (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Van Gelderen, Lorraine, teacher of art, High 
School, Southampton, N. Y. 


Van Tielen, John W. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics, Eastern Academy, Prospect 
Park, N. J. 


Vogel, Robert M., assistant professor of 
English, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Waggoner, Margaret L., home economist, 
McCann-Erickson Agency, New York, N. Y. 


Wall, Halmer C. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Laconia, N. H. 


Walz, Erik (A.M. 1947), instructor in speech, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Watson, Jean M. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
geometry and trigonometry, Williams Me- 
morial Institute, New London, Conn. 


Weinrich, Ernest F. (Ed.D. 1946), director of 
research, Public Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wells, John Clarence (A.M. 1941), associate 
professor of Physics, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 


Wheatley, Barbara (B.S. 1946), teacher of 
art, James Madison Junior High School, Seattle. 


Whitacre, Donald Lewis (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of general science and coach, Central School, 
Waynesfield, Ohio. 


Wilkins, Theresa Birch (A.M. 1939), registrar, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Willis, Elizabeth Andrews (A.M. 1947), di- 
rector of nutrition, American Red Cross, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Wilson, Robert R. (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 


Winier, Leonard (A.M. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of biology, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


Wise, Henry E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, Dryden-Freeville Central School, 
Dryden, N. Y. 


Woods, Anne Raymonde (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of English, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Wynn, Peggy Jane (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
second grade, Public School, Northport, N. Y. 

Yedinack, Jeanette Greenough (A.M. 1934), 
school psychologist, Public Schools, Orange, 
N. J. 

Zimmer, George P. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Appell, Erwin (A.M. 1947), teacher of social 
studies, East Hartford High School, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Ball, Edith L. (A.M. 1927), executive director, 
Stuyvesant Neighborhood Center, New York, 
N. Y. 


Ballard, Jennings F., instructor in economics, 
psychology, and education, Tusculum College, 
Greenville, Tenn. 


Belknap, Robert D. (A.M. 1947), director of 
music, Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 


Bennett, Bess Owen, teacher of mentally 
handicapped, Lee Elementary School, Tampa, 
Fla. 


Berdan, Norman P. (A.M. 1947), director of 
guidance, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Berner, Edith V. (A.M. 1947), elementary 
principal, and teacher of the sixth grade, Helen 
Bush School, Seattle, Wash. 


Birney, Sam C. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
seventh grade, Hillsborough Elementary 
schools, San Mateo, Calif. 


Blair, Marian H., assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Boczkowski, Tillie A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of second grade, Maxon School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Bodenheimer, Frank L., teacher of Spanish 
and French, New York Tutoring School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bouknight, Fred J., director of music, Hanes 
High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Bryan, Anna May (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in music, North Shore Country Day School, 
Winnetka, IIl. 


Bulger, Paul G., coordinator of field services, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


[Continued in the December Recorp] 
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ENRY ALForD RUGER, research pioneer 
in the techniques of learning and of 


psychological testing, died July 17 after a 


prolonged illness at his home in Wellington, 
Ohio, where he had lived since his retire- 
ment in 1938 from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Ruger was born in Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, September 18, 1872. He was graduated 
from Beloit College in 1895, and received a 
Master’s degree at the University of Chicago 
in 1905 and a Ph.D. degree in psychology 
from Columbia University in 1910. 

That vear he became a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College, where he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1938. 

In 1901 he married Miss Georgie Johns of 
Port Byron, Illinois, lady principal and 
teacher of German and science in the Port 
Byron Academy. Mrs. Ruger survives her 
husband. 


Henry Alford Ruger 
1872-1947 


Dr. Ruger had such w ide-ranging inter- 
ests and his keen mind saw so many prob- 
lems he must try to solve, that his whole life 
was devoted to learning. Even in his last 
illness he was preoccupied with research. 

His most important research, published 
under the title of The Psychology of Effi- 
ciency, was a study of how people solve 
mechanical puzzles. His findings that success 
in the solution of puzzles of increasing diff- 
culty is related to ability to generalize and 
to ideas of efficiency, although published 
thirty-five years ago, are still quoted in a 
great many psychology texts as a real con- 
tribution to the understanding of the higher 
mental processes. In these puzzle-solving ex- 
periments he anticipated the more recent 
work of the Gestalt psychologists. 

In the area of research in the study of the 
aging process, Dr. Ruger was also a pioneer. 
In 1925 and 1926, while working in the 
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Galton Laboratory in London, he analyzed 
28 measurements made on more than 7,000 
males ranging in age from four to eighty- 
one years. These data had been collected 
many years earlier by Sir Francis Galton, 
but had remained useless because the figures 
had never been analyzed. Dr. Ruger pub- 
lished three important papers based on these 
data which are considered fundamental to 
the new science of gerontology. In the first 
paper on Growth Curves of Certain Char- 
acters in Man, he presented valuable evi- 
dence concerning the age at which man 
reaches his prime in various traits and the 
rate at which senescence approaches. In the 
two papers on the /nterrelationship of Cer- 
tain Characters in Man he demonstrated for 
the first time how the decline in vision and 
in learning ability is associated with decline 
in speed, strength, and perception. 

Always concerned with the techniques of 
learning, Dr. Ruger experimented widely 
with white rats and guinea pigs, working 
with the nutritionists at Teachers 
College in studying the influence of diet 
upon learning and reaction time. 

He also made early contributions to the 
development of non-language tests which 
could be 


closely 


used for interracial comparisons 
in anthropological studies, particularly in 
the classification of arriving immigrants. 

In order to observe his own mental proc- 
esses in a learning situation, after he 
more than fifty years old he took up for the 
first time the study of oil painting, violin, 


was 


piano, and certain foreign languages. In ad- 
dition to acquiring new insight into adult 
learning, he was sufficiently successful with 
his painting that his work was exhibited in 
Paris. Modest in the extreme, he practiced 
the piano and violin always privately and 
few were permitted to know more about 
this work than that he had demonstrated 
that a man past the zenith of his life could 
acquire real skill in an entirely new art. 
Quite as important as his own research 
was the stimulating effect he had on the 
careers of others. A long list of distinguished 
men and women studied psychology and 
statistical theory under his instruction and 
many a well known educator has been heard 
to say that it was Professor Ruger who in- 
spired him with interest in some line of re- 
search, Professor Ruger who changed the 
course of his life by showing him new 
problems to be solved. His own knowledge 
was the despair of his students, for he could 
always suggest some new facet to a problem 
which a student fondly imagined he had 
mastered. Though he was the most modest 
and unassuming of men, the breadth of his 
scholarship often made others feel ignorant 
and dull by comparison. His students not 
only admired him and considered him a 
great scholar, but they also loved him. There 
was no limit to the sacrifice he would make 
to help another person; there was no prestige 
or honor which he ever sought for himself. 


Heven M. Watrker 
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Alumni Activities 











Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, is Russet, I. HAMMoNnp (Ed. D. 1942). 
This position was recently created in the 
college of education at Wyoming. Last year, 
Dr. Hammond served as professor of edu- 
cation and director of teacher training at 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore., his first 
appointment after a discharge from the U. S. 
Navy. 


ApPoINTED director of student personnel at 
the University of Vermont, Burlington, this 
fall was Norman FE. Lance (Ed, D. 1947), 
who has taught social studies in Geneva, 
Buffalo, and Hudson, N. Y., and has been 
instructor of history and counselor at Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, N. Y. Dr. Lange 
is a past vice-president of the New York 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
was instrumental in setting up a youth can- 
teen. He has also contributed articles to edu- 
cation magazines and historical society pub- 
lications. 


Geratp P. Burns (A. M. 1946), who was 
named executive director of the American 
Camping Association, Chicago, early this 
fall, is a veteran of ten years in the camping 
field as a director and consultant. Serving 
five years in the Army, during which he 
was promoted from the rank of private to 
that of a major, he organized and directed 
programs of athletics and recreation for the 
Air Corps. In coordinating the various sec- 
tions of the ACA, Mr. Burns will attempt 
a quick and professional attainment of the 
goals of the organization—promoting more 
and better camping in the United States, 
and raising the standards of existing camps 
in terms of sound business procedures, ex- 


emplary educational and recreational pro- 
grams, and fuller intergroup relationships. 


In her new capacity as secretary for mutual 
services of the World’s YWCA, ELeanor 
Frencu (A. M. 1930) departed in Septem- 
ber for Geneva, Switzerland, and the offices 
of the international headquarters. Since 
1941, Miss French has been executive of the 
college and university division of the na- 
tional board of the YWCA. 


AFTER serving for a year as chief in educa- 
tion and curricula, re-establishing the Ger- 
man school system in the American zone of 
Berlin, Ravpu F. Srreser (Ph.D. 1935) re- 
turned from Germany in August to become 
dean of the Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Utica, N. Y. Dr. Strebel had been 
professor of education and director of stu- 
dent teaching at Syracuse. In the spring of 
1945, as assistant director of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, he wrote 
radio scripts and articles after conferring 
with congressmen and members of the State 
Department on the establishment of an in- 
ternational education program and a world 
education conference. The author of several 
books and numerous articles, Dr. Strebel was 
president of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association in 1938 and 


1939. 


ForMeERLyY a lieutenant colonel in charge of 
the personnel control division and the OCS 
selection program for the Military District 
of Washington, D. C., Samuet E. Burr 
(A.M. 1927) became chairman of the de- 
partment of education at the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, upon leaving the 
Army in September. A former school super- 
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intendent in Ohio, Delaware, and New 
York, Mr. Burr has written extensively on 
educational psychology, school administra- 
tion, and methods of teaching reading, and 
is executive director of the Aaron Burr As- 
sociation. 


Mary Atice Mitcuett, former graduate 
student, has become director of elementary 
education in the Wilmington, Del., schools, 
and is also conducting a workshop there for 
elementary school teachers. Mrs. Mitchell 
had been director of elementary education 
in the Newton, Mass., schools since 1943, 
and was a part-time instructor at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. She is 
the author of numerous articles on elemen- 
tary reading. 


RECENTLY named an adviser in the inter- 
national division of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States, RutH Water (A. M. 1942) 
was formerly a representative in the foreign 
press liaison section, international press and 
publications division of the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs 
and a member of the OWI. 


State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y., has 
appointed Ceciy R. Hurtcucrort (Ed. D. 
1939) professor in a division of industrial 
arts, a new position at the college. He has 
been an instructor, teaching fellow, and pro- 
fessor at Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley; teacher in the Lincoln, Neb., 
high school, and instructor in the industrial 
arts classes at Teachers College. From 1942 
to 1946, Dr. Hutchcroft served in the AAF. 


WituiaM G. Rosinson (A. M. 1946) has 
been named accounting instructor in the 
business administration department of Far- 
leigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, 
N. J. He was formerly an instructor at Hill- 
yer Junior College, Hartford, Conn. An- 
other instructor in business administration 
at Farleigh Dickinson, Harotp FeLpMANn 
(A. M. 1946), has written a book entitled, 
A Check List for Good Teaching. The book 


utilizes cartoons, and only a few explana- 
tory passages. Mr. Feldman has recently 
helped to evolve a new curriculum in busi- 
ness administration at the college. 


As dean of Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn., Davin J. Breen, former grad- 
uate student, who has resigned as supervis- 
ing principal of Windsor, Vt., High School, 
will be largely responsible for launching the 
new four year collegiate program at the in- 
stitution. Mr. Breen has also been master 
and athletic director at Green Vale Country 
Day School on Long Island, and director 
of Adirondack Camp, Glenburnie-on-Lake- 
George, N. Y. 


KATHERINE Norton Britt, former graduate 
student, recently completed her twenty-fifth 
year as director of the Buffalo, N. Y., Home 
Bureau. When Mrs. Britt began this work, 
the Bureau was an informational service, but 
has since divided into 21 units in various 
sections of the city, where housewives meet 
to exchange ideas. Mrs. Britt was one of 12 
persons recently commended by Current 
Episodes, house organ of the New York 
State Extension Service. She represented the 
Home Bureau at the recent conference of 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Amsterdam, Holland. 


In addition to holding the post of super- 
visor of instruction in the Alabama State 
Department of Education, Rosert C. Hatcu 
(Ed. D. 1946) is professor of education and 
director of in-service teacher education at 
Alabama State Teachers College. He also 
serves as executive secretary of the State 
Teachers Association, research secretary of 
the Alabama Association of School Princi- 
pals, and secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Association of Jeanes Supervisors. 


New instructor in home economics at 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H., 
is E. JEANNETTE Orr (A. M. 1939). She was 
formerly on the faculty of Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
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Tue only award made this year by Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, women’s national educational so- 
ciety, went to Dororny Yost Degcan (Ph. 
D. 1947) for her doctoral dissertation on 
The Stereotype of the Single Woman in 
American Literature. The $400 prize was 
announced at the fifteenth biennial coun- 
cil of the organization, which met at Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., in August. Katu- 
ARINE PEASE, a doctoral candidate, was 
elected one of the four vice-presidents at the 


_ meeting. 


Cc. A. Woop (A. M. 1942), co-ordinator of 
health education at Prairie View, Tex., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, is one 
of five regional chiefs in the pre-service and 
in-service teacher training program to im- 
prove health instruction in Texas. This pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
State department of education, is one of 
several similar plans in different states. The 
Prairie View group sponsored a school and 
community health workshop this summer 
to introduce this new area of in-service 
training to teachers. Mr. Wood has written 
a comprehensive report on The Three-Year 
Program of Health Improvement in the 
State of Texas as it progressed in 1946-47. 


Principat of Falk Elementary School of the 
University of Pittsburgh since 1942, EsTHER 
B. Starks (B. S. 1938) has resigned to accept 
a position as supervising critic in the kinder- 
garten of the University Elementary School, 
and as assistant professor of education at 
Ohio University, Athens. 


ENcLEwoop Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has engaged Dororny Heim (A. M. 1938) 
as physical therapist for the care of polio- 
myelitis patients in Fairfield County. Miss 
Helm served with the Army in Europe until 
1946. 


Heten Unverwoop (A. M. 1942) has been 
named director of the restaurant and hotel 
training program at Florida State College, 


Tallahassee. She has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, and was director of 
food service at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, from 1942 to 1946. Last year, 
she was head of the department of institu- 
tional management, Syracuse University. 


Trinity Episcopal Church School in Hous- 
ton, Tex., has begun its fifty-fifth year, with 
Mary J. Donnatey, former graduate stu- 
dent, as new supervisor. Mrs. Donnalley, a 
top ranking women’s tennis star, a free lance 
sports writer for American Lawn Tennis 
magazine, and a past recreation director of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln neighborhood 
center, will organize the activities for ap- 
proximately 400 students at Trinity. 


CAMERON BreMsETH, former graduate stu- 
dent, has been appointed associate professor 
and head of the business education depart- 
ment of Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Ga. 


ResiGNinG as clothing specialist of the ex- 
tension service of the Vermont College of 
Agriculture, Epona SoMMerFeLD (A. M. 
1943) has become district agent, older rural 
youth program of the extension service at 
New York College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 


Donatp Roe -(A. M. 1941) has taken over 
his duties as principal of the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., High School. 


WITH experience as student counsellor at 
the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York, N. Y., principal of the Tahle- 
quah School for Colored Children in 1942 
and 1943, and director of elementary edu- 
cation training at Langston University, 
Evetyn W. Weaver (A. M. 1937) has be- 
come principal of the Lincoln School in 
Atchison, Kan. Mrs. Weaver also spent one 
year in special service with the Eighth Serv- 
ice Command at Camp Hood, Tex. 


Joun M. Rouesaucn (A. M. 1947) has been 
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elected guidance director in the towns of 
Windsor, Hartford, and Woodstock, Vt. 
He will participate in both group and indi- 
vidual counselling to aid personal evaluation 
of interests and abilities, will promote facul- 
ty guidance activities, and will assist in 
adapting schools to the community. 


Dean of girls at Oakwood School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., this fall is ELEANor CANDEE 
(A. M. 1947). 


ALL twelve grades of the New Britain, 
Conn., schools will have Ottve S. NILEs, 
former graduate student, as curriculum di- 
rector this year. Miss Niles, who has been 
teacher of English at Connecticut State 
Teachers College, New Britain, has done 
supervisory work in reading for the State 
Department of Education, and in the Ben- 
nington, Vt., school system. 


As the Perkins Institute and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Waltham, Mass., 
marks its one hundred and seventeenth year, 
Suirtey Drucker (A. M. 1947) has been 
appointed teacher of the sixth grade of the 
Lower School. The Perkins Institute serves 
over 260 pupils with visual handicaps. 


Mivprep M. Reep, former graduate student, 
who is new educational director of the Buf- 
falo General Hospital School of Nursing, 
had been science instructor at the Hudson 
City Hospital School for Nurses since 1944. 
She has also served as assistant instructor in 
anatomy and physiology at Bellevue, and 
assistant director of nurses at Gouverneur 


Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Tenarcy, N. J., High School has employed 
ANNE Woops (A. M. 1947) as teacher of 
English for the school year. 


On October 21 and 22, in Portland, the 
children’s workers’ conferences at the an- 
nual convention of the Maine Council of 
Churches was under the leadership of Maser 
Garrett Wacner (A. M. 1924), director of 
children’s work for the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, Chicago, since 
1945. Mrs. Wagner is the author of numer- 
ous children’s books, chiefly for study 
groups on world friendship. 


Wey known in Buffalo as a teacher of 
remedial reading, Mrs. Howarp Dunkin 
(A. M. 1935) is the new instructor in read- 
ing at the Buffalo Seminary, starting its 
ninety-seventh year. 


Upon completion of a two-year study on 
interracial practices in YWCAs throughout 
the country, DorHory SasisTon, former 
graduate student, was appointed executive 
director of the Summit, N. J., YWCA. Miss 
Sabiston was program director for the busi- 
ness and community services division of the 
national board from 1941 to 1945. 


A former teacher and electrical chemist, 
Kennetu O. Davis (A. M. 1931) recently 
“retired” to devote all his time to the Piano 
Shop in Pittsfield, Mass., which has been 
his sideline for 10 years. Mr. Davis’ specialty 
is rebuilding of old pianos, although his 
store handles sales, tuning, repairing, and 
reconditioning. A fluid which he has pre- 
pared to steady piano pins and render them 
permanently rust-proof is also on sale as the 
“Davis Pin Block Restorer.” 


KENNETH L. E1sAMAN (B. S. 1942) is serv- 
ing in Japan as a War Department civilian. 
Mr. Eisaman joined the Army in 1942, serv- 
ing 52 months, 15 of which were spent over- 
seas. In 1946, he entered civil service. 
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